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IBA INTERVENES IN HOLDING 
COMPANY’S COURT APPEAL 


see page 3 





*... the SEVENTH successful project 
you ve completed for us...” 


Says Howarp P. PARSHALL, president, Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Detroit: “Our new Garden City branch is the seventh successful project 
you’ve completed for us... starting with the remodeling of our Uni- 
versity branch back in 1954, and including six branches and our Main 
Office. The Garden City project confirms what we already knew... 
that Bank Building Corporation can be depended on for imaginative 
design, practical and efficient layout, and the kind of on-the-job team- 
work that takes a load off bankers’ shoulders. We are very pleased 
with this newest branch.” 


Howard P. Parshall, 
president, Bank of the 
Commonwealth. Detroit 


Clients who invite you back again are satisfied clients. The $356-million 
Bank of the Commonwealth is one of hundreds for whom we have 
done many jobs. If you’re considering building or remodeling, it might 
pay you to talk to some of these Bank Building clients in your area. 
Write us or phone us; we'll be happy to supply you with their names. 
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When an article entitled “Agriculture: Key To a 
Sustained Economic Recovery” appeared in our 
September issue, the letters we received added up 
to the most enthusiastic reader response ever stimu- 
lated by any single article appearing in The INDE- 

PENDENT BANKER. The article presented the 
views of V. E. Rossiter, Sr., chairman of the IBA’s- 
new Farm Income Study Committee. The response 
indicated not only that the farm income problem 
is of great concern to many of our readers, but 
that the article helped fill a void that seems to 
exist in the area of intelligent analysis of agricul- 
tural problems. Starting on page six in this issue 
is a new presentation by Mr. Rossiter, this one re- 


lating the farm income situation to banking. 
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THE EDITOR 


OUR NOMINATION for the sentence most likely to perk 
up the ears of any red-blooded American is the often- 
used, “This is inside stuff.” There is 
strong snob appeal here, for anyone 
who hears this is supposed to take an 
immediate happy pride in being 
singled out for a tidbit that is denied 
to millions of uninformed who, pre- 
sumably, have to get along on a 
Spartan diet of plain, everyday, non 
ego-fattening ‘‘outside stuff.’’ So 
: many phonies have tried to con us out 
MR. BELL of something by trying the “inside” 
bit that we become warily attentive when we hear it. 

Not until a recent letter from H. Neill Mullins, execu- 








tive vice president of The Wolfe City (Texas) National — 


Bank, did we know of the existence of a newsletter which 
uses the “inside” approach in its title. It’s called, of 
course, “The Insider’s Newsletter” and is produced by 
Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc., 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Despite the title, indicating a strategic position at the 
fonthead of all “inside” information, it’s evident that 
editors of “The Insider’s Newsletter” don’t know the 
differences between a bank and a savings and loan asso- 
ciation. 

This lack of knowledge prompted a letter from Neill 
to the newsletter. He was kind enough to send us a copy. 
Under the heading “Bank-By-Mail Warning,” the news- 
letter warned against the money solicitation being carried 
on by some savings and loan associations in Maryland. 
The warning used the words “banks” and “savings and 
loan associations” interchangeably. Neill’s letter to the 
editor of the newsletter was brief, forceful, pungent. Here 
it is: 

“Your attention is called to the paragraph, ‘Bank-By- 
Mail Warning’ in your October 2 issue. Your ‘warning’ is 
pertinent and a good service to your readers. However, 
in it, you deliver a double-jointed, backhand slap in the 
face to some 15,000 commercial banks in these United 
States from way out in left field. 

“These associations you warn your readers against are 
clearly savings and loan associations or reasonable fac- 
similes thereof. They are not banks and have never been 
banks. By the grace of God and a wide-awake citizenry, 
they never will be banks. 

“It appears to this ‘country banker’ that some- 
_ one on Madison Avenue should learn the differ- 
ences between banks and these ‘associations’ be- 
fore writing articles such as this. 

“IT am not naive enough to expect a public retraction or 
apology on this matter, although I think you should be 
flooded with about 15,000 demands for it.” 

Letters such as Neill’s have a tremendous impact on 
the recipient. Years ago, while a newspaper reporter, we 
did a story about a savings and loan and used the word 
“deposit” in connection with it. Letters and telephone 
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By HOWARD BELL 


calls from bankers followed. We then made it our business 
to learn all the differences about banks and savings and 
loans and, you can be sure, didn’t make the same mistake 
again. * 
ANYBODY HEAR A BOOM? 
Wall Streeters, who should know the score, 
Said, “Watch the ‘roaring 60s’ roar!” 
Their forecast sounded laudable; 
The boom, somehow, has been delayed, 
So I'll just wear my hearing aid— 
Until the ‘roar’ is audible! 


THE TRADEMARK at left shows how one bank answered 
the ever-vexing question of how to get the most mileage 


out of each dollar 
Frienclly Convenient Sewrce 


—Everett Scrogin 


budgeted for adver- 
tising. Edward C. 
Speel, assistant cash- 
ier and public rela- 
tions officer for the 
Bordentown (New 
Jersey) Banking 
Company, said that 
bank officials felt too 
much of their ad pro- 
gram was being “lost” 
because the ads failed 
to relate the advertis- 
ing to the bank. De- 


BORDENTOWN 
BAN KI NG CO. si sia dt 
trademark might ans- 


wer the problem, the bank had Dixon & Parcels Associates 
of New York City design one. By fortunate coincidence, 
J. LeRoy Parcels, a partner in the firm, is one of the 
bank’s depositors. Commented Mr. Speel, “The symbol 
is unmistakably financial in nature, and use of the letter 
‘B’ instantly associates it with Bordentown Banking Com- 
pany. As one of the oldest banking institutions in the 
fast-growing Delaware Valley area, we feel that the big 
‘B’ accords us a distinctive identity which is both con- 
servative and contemporary.” 
* KK * 

BRIEFLY NOTED—WMore than 70 per cent of all bank 
embezzlements of $100,000 or more in 1960 took place 
in banks where all three of the basic anti-fraud deterrents 
were not enforced, according to NABAC, The Associa- 
tion for Bank Audit, Control and Operation. The deter- 
rents are compulsory two-week vacations, segregation of 
duties and rotation of duties. .. . They’re mixing execu- 
tives and exercise at the University of Michigan, which 
appeals to us as an excellent idea. Executives on campus 
for professional study in executive development, banking 
and public utilities were offered a voluntary program of 
physical fitness evaluation and activity. Of 243 executives 
enrolled, 170 took advantage of the program. On the basis 
of test findings, the executives were counseled as to sports, 
recreational and exercise activities. 
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_ IBA Intervenes in Unprecedented 


Court Appeal by Holding Company 


interpretation of 1956 Bank Holding Company Act 
could have profound effect on Fed action in future 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion has intervened in an unprece- 
dented attempt by a bank holding 
company to have a United States 
Court of Appeals reverse a Federal 
Reserve Board decision in a bank 
acquisition case. 

The IBA’s attorney in the case 
said the court’s decision may set 
standards having a profound effect 
on the way the Fed interprets future 
applications under the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. 

Northwest Bancorporation of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has appealed to 
the court of the Eighth Circuit an 
FRB decision handed down March 
23, 1961, denying its application to 
acquire control of The First National 
Bank of Pipestone, Minnesota. This 
is the first time an action of this 


kind has been undertaken. 
Sole Opposition 


Petition to file an amicus curiae, 
or “friend of the court,” brief was 
submitted to the court on behalf of 
the IBA by Attorney Horace R. 
Hansen of Hansen, Hazen & Lynch, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Mr. Hansen said to the best of his 
knowledge, no individual banks are 
seeking to appear in opposition to 
the appeal. Besides the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which will appear in its 
own behalf, the IBA is offering the 
only direct opposition. 

There are 548 IBA member banks 
in Minnesota and 60 within a 50-mile 
radius of Pipestone. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals, which has its Eighth Circuit 
headquarters in St. Louis, Missouri, 
is second only to the United States 
Supreme Court in jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hansen explained that North- 
west Banco’s appeal centers around 
the interpretation of the fifth factor 
under the Bank Holding Company 
Act. This requires the Board to take 
into consideration “whether or not 
the effect of the acquisition would be 
to expand the size or extent of the 
bank holding company system in- 
volved beyond limits consistent with 
adequate and sound banking, the pub- 
lic interest, and the preservation of 
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competition in the field of banking.” 

In the Pipestone decision, the FRB 
stated that one of its reasons for 
denying the application was the fact 
that subsidiaries of another holding 
company—First Bank Stock Corpo- 
ration—already are operating in the 
same area. 


Consider Only One 


It is reported that the main con- 
tention of Northwest Banco is that 
the statute applies only to the con- 
centration of resources of the holding 
company making the application, and 
that the FRB should not take into 
consideration the combined resources 
of two or more holding companies 
having subsidiaries in the same area. 





PLANNING A NEW BANK? 


First Bank Stock Corporation, 
which also is based in Minneapolis, 
controls 86 banks in 5 states, 49 of 
which are in Minnesota. Northwest 
has 77 banks in seven states, 47 of 
which are in Minnesota. 

In its March 23 decision, the Board 
said the “strength of another holding 
company in the area concerned may, 
in circumstances like those in the 
present case, be directly relevant to 
the question whether the proposed 
particular acquisition by the appli- 
cant holding company would expand 
its system in a manner that would 
adversely affect potential banking 
competition in that area. 

“The Board has recognized the ad- 
verse effect upon the public interest 
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and preservation of competition that 
may follow from control of a large 
proportion of the banking resources 
of a community by relatively large 
bank holding companies.” 


Interpretation Vital 


Mr. Hansen said if the statute is 
interpreted by the court to apply only 
to the holding company making the 
application, it could have an effect 
on future FRB decisions detrimental 
to independent banking. 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
independent bankers make their 
countrymen aware of the adverse 
effects upon banking and the economy 
of a high degree of control of the 
sources of credit by the bank holding 
company system. Such concentration 
has a stifling effect upon competition 
in banking.” 

In the IBA petition to file an 
amicus curiae brief, it was stated that 
the IBA believes “that its members’ 
views in this regard should be 
brought to the attention of and would 
be helpful to the court in reaching 
a decision on the issues in this re- 
view. 

“(The IBA’s membership) feels 
that their welfare and maintenance 
of competition in banking is depend- 
ent in a large degree upon the proper 
interpretation, application and ad- 
ministration of the Act and relies 
upon (the IBA) to present such views 
to the court in proceedings under the 
Act.” 

The petition said that two holding 
companies dominate the banking field 
in Minnesota, “making it difficult for 
independent banks to compete on 
equal terms with their subsidiaries. 

“Acquisitions of additional banks 
by this system, particularly in areas 
like Pipestone, adversely affects com- 
petition in banking, and the prece- 
dent to be established by this review 
will be important to the future of 
desirable competition in banking 
throughout Minnesota.” 


Combined are Second 

The petition said the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis, is the smallest in total 
deposits of all of the 12 districts, yet 
it has the heaviest concentration of 
deposits in holding companies to be 
found in the United States. 

The two dominant bank holding 
companies in the state, Northwest 
Bancorporation and First Bank Stock 
Corporation, rank third and fourth 
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in size in the United States, and taken 
together, they rank second. North- 
west Banco has deposits of $1.8 bil- 
lion and First Bank Stock, $1.6 bil- 
lion. 

The two largest holding companies 
are Firstamerica, a California com- 
pany with deposits of $4.6 billion, 
and Marine Midland, New York, with 
$2.1 billion. 

The two Minnesota holding com- 
panies together contro] almost 60 per 
cent of total commercial bank de- 
posits in the state, mostly in key 
banks which are strategically located 
in the main trading areas of the state, 
the petition said. 

“Further concentration of control 





“If I’m not home by six, dear, I'll be 
in jail.” 


of bank credit in the hands of these 
holding companies, especially in trade 
areas like the Pipestone area, can 
have an adverse effect upon compe- 
tition in banking and upon the econ- 
omy,” the petition stated. 

“This degree of concentration far 
exceeds that presented in many cases 
wherein federal courts have found 
undue concentration in the commod- 
ity market. 

“Petitioner desires to show the 
court that concentration of control 
of bank credit can have a deeper 
effect upon the economy and the pub- 
lic interest than a like degree of con- 
centration in the commodity market.” 

The IBA petition added that since 
no bank or other group apparently is 
appearing in opposition, the IBA 
“will be able to develop a viewpoint 
which might not otherwise be avail- 
able to the court.” 


Fed Statement 


When the Federal Reserve Board 
turned down Northwest Banco’s ap- 
plication on March 23, it said it was 
necessary “to consider not only the 
extent to which Northwest’s acquisi- 


tion of The First National Bank of 
Pipestone would immediately lessen 
competition but also how it may affect 
the future competitive position and 
growth of other banks in the areas 
involved. 

“If The First National Bank were 
to be acquired by Northwest, the 
holding company would control one 
of the two banks in Pipestone and 
approximately 72 per cent of the in- 
dividual, partnership and corpora- 
tion (IPC) deposits held by those 
banks. Within the primary and sec- 
ondary areas of the bank . . . there 
are 1] banks—9 in Minnesota and 2 
in South Dakota. 

“The First National Bank is the 
largest of these banks. Its acquisition 
by Northwest would cause Northwest 
to control approximately 35 per cent 
of the aggregate IPC deposits held 
by the 9 Minnesota banks in those 
areas and nearly 28 per cent of such 
deposits held by all 11 of the banks 
in those areas.” 

The Board said if Northwest’s ap- 
plication were approved, the two 
holding companies “would control 
not only all of the deposits of banks 
in the town of Pipestone but also over 
38 per cent of the aggregate IPC de- 
posits of all banks in The First Na- 
tional Bank’s primary and secondary 
areas. 


Fact Greatly Significant 


“This fact assumes great signifi- 
cance because the bank proposed to 
be acquired by Northwest is the 
largest bank in these areas. Although 
the town of Luverne is 13 miles be- 
yond the limits of The First National 
Bank’s secondary area, it is also 
significant that of the two banks in 
Luverne one is subsidiary of First 
Bank Stock Corporation. 

“Moreover, as indicative of the 
strength of the two holding com- 
panies in the general area, it may be 
noted that, while there are 40 Minne- 
sota banks within a radius of 50 miles 
of Pipestone, only 14 of these have 
deposits of more than $3 million. 

“Of these larger banks, the two 
holding companies now control 9 and, 
if the proposed acquisition were con- 
summated, they would control 10 of 
the 14 larger banks in the general 
area.” 

The Board said it recognized that 
there would remain within First Na- 
tional Bank’s primary and secondary 
areas a number of alternative sources 
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of banking services, including banks 
not controlled by a holding company. 

“However, all of these banks are 
smaller than the bank proposed to be 
acquired by Northwest. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is the Board’s judg- 
ment that Northwest’s acquisition of 
the largest bank in the areas involved 
would have an adverse effect upon 
the general competitive situation.” 

The Board said this should not be 
construed, “as applicant appears to 
construe it,” as meaning that banks 
controlled by one holding company 
do not actively compete with banks 
controlled by another holding com- 
pany operating in the same area. 

“To the extent that such competi- 
tion between banks in different hold- 
ing company groups exists and may 
be intensified, this is not, of course, 
inconsistent with the preservation of 
banking competition as contemplated 
by the Act,” the Board said. 

“But the fifth statutory factor is 
not limited to the preservation of 
competition between holding com- 
pany banks; it requires the Board to 
consider the whole field of banking 
competition, including the possible 
adverse effect of the expansion of 
bank holding company groups upon 
the competitive position of the banks 
in the area concerned that are not 
controlled by holding companies. 

“Nor should any statements here 
made be construed as suggesting that 
the expansion of a bank holding com- 
pany in an area in which another 
holding company operates would be 
regarded by the Board in all cases 
as having an equally adverse effect 
upon banking competition. 
Consider Each Case 
. The Board’s decision must 
depend upon all the facts of each 
case. Thus, in an earlier case involv- 
ing Northwest, the Board approved 
an application to acquire a bank in 
Eveleth, Minnesota, despite the fact 
that it caused Northwest and First 
Bank Stock Corporation to control 
three of the five banks in the vicinity, 
since that adverse circumstance, in 
the Board’s opinion, was outweighed 
by considerations’ favorable to the 
proposed acquisition. 

“By contrast, in the present case 
it appears to the Board that the 
benefits that may result from the 
proposed acquisition are not suffi- 
cient to offset its adverse effect upon 
the public interest and preservation 
of competition.” END 
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IBA Election 
In Final Phase 


ballots showing Executive Council 
candidates sent to member banks; 
return deadline is November 15 


Biection of Executive Council members of The Independent 
Bankers Association to three-year terms went into its final 
phase October 30 with the mailing of ballots to all IBA member 
banks. 

Officers of member banks can participate in the election by 
voting for the candidate of their choice from among the nomi- 
nees from their state appearing on the ballot. Deadline for 
return of the ballot to IBA headquarters in Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota, is November 15. Results of the election will be published 
in the December issue of The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

Election ballots are set up according to states, and ballots 
sent to banks in each state contain only the names of eandi- 
dates from that state. Each IBA member bank is allowed one 
vote, and the bank officer casting the ballot will vote for one 
candidate only. 

A total of 295 bankers in 39 states was nominated during 
the nomination phase of the election, which was conducted 
from October 1 to 15. The nominations were made by officers 
of 1,319 member banks of the Association. 

All nominees were notified of their nomination, but in some 
cases they were eliminated at their own request following 
notification. 

Following the close of the eleetion on November 15, ballots 
will be counted and tabulated by the executive director of the 
IBA on a state by state basis. Member bankers receiving the 
highest number of votes in their states will be declared mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

In the event of a tie a new ballot will be prepared containing 
the names of those with tie votes. Voting procedure will then 
be repeated. 

IBA Executive Director Ben DuBois urged all member bank- 
ers to participate in the election. 

“Our Executive Council is the policy-making group of this 
organization and much of the IBA’s future depends on the 
wisdom and judgment of council members,” he said. 

“The issues facing independent banking grow more chal- 
lenging each year. The Independent Bankers Association is 
charged with much responsibility and a good board of directors 
is essential if we are to function effectively. Our council has 
been outstanding through the years. I’m confident the = 
judgment of all our members will keep it so.’ 
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emit picture in 


FO 


bankers can no longer ignore the farm income decline for ‘the chickens of 
neglect are coming home to roost’ as deposits slump, insolvency threatens 


Country bankers can no longer ig- 
nore the erosion of farm operations 
and farm families without placing 
their banking institutions in jeop- 
ardy. 

The monetary wealth that farm 
people take with them when they 
leave our rural communities is the 
source of money supply for the com- 
munities, the source of deposits for 
the local banks and the source of 
liquidity in the banker’s note port- 
folio. 

Now let’s review the balance sheet 
of agriculture, 1961, as reported in 
the August, 1961, issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. 

Nearly 260,000 fewer farmers had 
checking accounts early in 1961 than 
a year earlier, the Federal Reserve 
estimate of farmer-owned deposits in- 
dicates. 

And the bank deposits, currency 
and U. S. Savings Bonds owned by 
farmers declined during 1960 for the 


second consecutive year. 
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New basis estimates place the total 
of these assets at $13.3 billion on 
January 1, 1961, a decrease of $500 
million from a year earlier. About 
$300 million of the decrease in liquid 
financial assets in 1960 was in 
farmers’ checking accounts. 

The situation is one which'is very 
apt to get worse before it gets better. 


Action May Evolve 


For this reason, The Independent 
Bankers Association has appointed 
a committee of three Midwestern 
bankers to engage in a study of the 
farm income situation and its effect 
on the rural economy, particularly 
the effect on rural banks. 

It will be the purpose of the com- 
mittee to very candidly review the 
economic policies apropos to the pre- 
vailing situation in agriculture, and 
to invite the opinions and observa- 
tions of the entire IBA membership. 

It is not the committee’s intention 
or purpose to solve the farm prob- 


lem, but only to throw light on it. 
It is presumed, however, that if the 
IBA membership becomes sufficiently 
concerned, as a consequence of the 
frank discussion which the committee 
intends to engage in, subsequent ac- 
tion by the IBA as an association 
may evolve. This would be within 
the tradition which has motivated 
the IBA since its inception, subject, 
of course, to the wishes of a majority 
of the membership. 

It stands to reason that the vast 
bulk of the loss of farmer-owned de- 
mand deposits and checking accounts 
has taken place in the rural areas. 
Chances are that the Chase-Manhattan 
has not suffered materially here, and 
has little concern over the matter. 
So we will direct our observations 
primarily to the rural banks and 
bankers, and perhaps later try to 
show where the larger banks do have 
a vital concern in the declining farm 
income picture. 

First, let us draw some broad guide 
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lines based on readily available his- 
torical information on the operation 
of the farm economy, and from these 
draw some rather broad conclusions 
which will help to keep our discus- 
sion in focus. 

Individual examples of the effect 
of declining farm income on indi- 
vidual banks would be more readily 
understood, perhaps, but this only 
tells the story of one or more isolated 
areas. As a consequence there is a 
possibility that some may feel that 
their specific locality has been mirac- 
ulously exempted from the failure of 
farm income to rise in ratio to other 
segments of national income. 

Be assured that there are no such 
islands of economic perfection in an 
economy that has so grossly missed 
the boat of economic expansion as 
has the agricultural areas of the 
United States. 

If you live in an area where agri- 
cultural. production and income is 
even substantial, although it be less 
than half of the income earned in 
your communities, you are stuck with 
the consequences of a gross farm in- 
come which has failed to rise ma- 
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terially, and a net farm income which 
has declined on the average every 
year since 1951. 

We will use the years 1947-49 as a 
base for comparison of the relative 
rise of the various segments of our 
economy, because, 

(1) This is the base generally used 
by our Government statisticians, so 
most of the work is done for us here, 
and (2) This is one of the three 
periods in our economic history since 
the turn of the century in which we 
had the very desirable combination 
of approximate full employment, ap- 
proximate complete utilization of our 
raw material production (no bother- 
some surpluses), and relative pros- 
perity in all of the six major seg- 
ments of our economy, including 
agriculture. 

Theoretically, if we can success- 
fully restore the various segments of 
the economy to approximately the 
same ratios of national income that 
prevailed in 1947-49, we can again 
attain the desirable levels of employ- 
ment, production and consumption 
which has made our nation prosper- 
ous on previous occasions. Failing to 
do this has historically caused an 
eventual depression, and each suc- 
cessive depression has been worse 
then the previous depression. Theo- 
retically the next major depression 
will be 5 times worse than the de- 
pression of the 30s because we have 
5 times more money involved, and 
about a third more people, than we 
had in the period just prior to the 
depression of the ’30s. 


National Income 


National income, as computed by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
is the sum of all of the profits, the 
net income, earned by the six major 
segments of our economy. In other 
words it is the profit earned from the 
operation of all the business enter- 
prises in the United States. 

Among these profit items is the 
net income (including inventory ad- 
justments) earned by the agricultural 
industry. 

The difference between net farm 
income and gross farm income, $26.3 
billion in 1960, is the production 
cost of agriculture, the money that 
farmers must spend to plant and har- 
vest an annual crop, and produce 
livestock, poultry, dairy products etc., 
leaving them a net, in 1960, of $12.0 
billion. 
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This relatively small net farm in- 
come must be used to provide the 
family living, repay all capital debts, 
purchase all of the farm equipment 
such as tractors, farm machinery, 
automobiles, trucks, household goods, 
and other capital goods, and after all 
of these things are taken care of, the 
remainder can be saved for expan- 
sion, college educations for the chil- 
dren, old age and retirement, or just 
be placed in a bank someplace to add 
to the capital structure of the com- 
munity and provide a basis for rural 
development. 

The profit of the community, 
earned by farmers and by business 
people doing business with farmers, 
is all that remains in the local com- 
munity and all that is available to the 
local bank. The level of profit in agri- 
culture and related community serv- 
ice businesses dictates the volume of 
deposits available to any given com- 
munity bank, and also the demand 
for loans, if the people of the com- 
munity find their profit level too low 
to balance the annual costs of produc- 
tion and living. 


It is obvious that net farm income, 
the primary and basic profit earned 
in any given rural community, has 
been declining while all other seg- 
ments of the economy have been ris- 
ing. To fully understand this situa- 
tion, one must recognize that the ris- 
ing profits in the other segments of 
the economy reflect in the cost of 
things that farmers have to buy in 
their highly mechanized operations, 
which tends to put the farmer in a 
veritable vise, which is commonly 
called the “cost-price squeeze.” As 
his ability to earn money, with which 
to buy things, has diminished, the 
cost of the things he must buy in 
order to live and to operate have 
increased. 

To well-established farmers, with 
two or three generations of land and 
resources at their disposal, this 
“bind” hasn’t been too noticeable. 
Farm net income not only includes 
the farmer’s wages, but it also in- 
cludes the return on his investment. 

Also hidden in the farm production 
costs in 1960 is an item of more than 
$4 billion of depreciation allowance. 
A farmer with substantial investment, 
presumably earning a return on this 
investment computed at 434 per cent 
interest plus a $1,000 or more depre- 
ciation allowance, can easily be mis- 
led to believe that he is doing all 
right because he will show some ap- 
preciation in net worth, from year 
to year, everything else being equal. 

But the chances are that he has 
received little or nothing in his net 
return, as wages, or as payment for 
management if he employs additional 
labor, and that he is calling the in- 
terest on his investment and the de- 
preciation allowance “income,” and 
is living it up from year to year on 
the assumption that it is wages. 

This man will come to his senses 
when he wants to replace his farm 
equipment, replace some of his farm 
improvements, or expand. 

Only then will he fully realize that 
the money that he should have ac- 
cumulated over the years in his de- 
preciation reserve, and the savings 
that should have accrued as interest 
on his investment, are gone, and that 
he has to borrow money to replace 
his equipment in a money market 
that has grown thinner and in which 
interest rates have increased. 

In the meantime, however, he will 
have lost the wages for himself and 
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Wisconsin Bankers Appeal 


To U.S. Supreme Court 
Charge HLBB policies put S&Ls in banking business 


The Wisconsin Bankers Association 
and several individual banks have 
appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court their case against the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
charging that regulations in effect 
since 1949 have unlawfully placed 
federal savings and loan associa- 
tions in the banking business. 

The bankers contend that an 
“amazing situation” has evolved in 
which federal S&Ls operated in con- 
formance with the law for some 15 
years, “only to be transformed into 
banks since 1949 by force of the 
challenged regulations, and without 
there having been a change in the 
law.” 

They also charge that since 1949, 
federal S&Ls have operated as a 
type of mutual savings bank by ac- 
cepting payments subject to with- 
drawal. 


Third Year 


The action was started three years 
ago in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of requiring the Board to 
amend present day federal S&L reg- 
ulations and charter provisions to 
conform with the law. 

The District Court upheld the va- 
lidity of the regulations, as did the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. 

The Wisconsin bankers, through 
their attorney, Harvey W. Peters, 
have now petitioned for a review 
of the issue by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. If the petition is granted, the 
Court will hear and decide the issue 
on the basis of briefs filed and the 
presentation of oral argument. 

Besides the Wisconsin Bankers As- 
sociation, petitioners include The 
American Exchange Bank and Com- 
mercial State Bank, both of Madi- 
son; Grafton State Bank; The Bank 
of Commerce, Milwaukee, and Ke- 
nosha National Bank. 

In the petition, the bankers con- 
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tend that the law requires savings 
and loans to raise capital by receipt 
of payments from the sale of shares 
of stock, which may be repurchased, 
as authorized -in their respective 
charters. 

“Prior to 1949,” the petition 
states, “the Board’s regulations and 
charter provisions prescribed that 
savings and loans raise their capital 
by sale of authorized shares of stock, 
including $100 full-paid income 
shares, and savings (instalment pay- 
ment) share§. 

“Under such procedure, all pay- 
ments received were legally dedi- 
cated to a purchase of authorized 
shares. 

“Since 1949 savings and loans 
have received payments in ‘savings 
accounts, and such payments are 
subject to withdrawal, without there 
being any purchase of authorized 
shares, or a purchase of anything. 

“Petitioners contend that the re- 
ceipt of payments subject to with- 
drawal is a deposit procedure spe- 
cifically prohibited under savings 
and loan law. Petitioners argue that 
the deposit procedure cannot be val- 
idated and rendered legal by any 
process of the challenged regula- 
tions defining ‘savings accounts’ as 
‘capital.’ 

“Petitioners also insist that there 
can be no purchase and sale of 
shares under the condition where the 
regulations make no reference to 
shares, and where the language em- 
ployed can only cause persons mak- 
ing payments to believe that they 
are making deposits.” 

In supporting a contention that 
federal S&Ls are operating as banks 
without benefit of a banking statute, 
the petitioners cited a comment by 
Circuit Judge Burger of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. 

Judge Burger said he was “con- 
strained to concede that these as- 
sociations are indeed coming to be 


regarded by the public much as the 
equivalent of a bank. For a great 
number of people they are a sub- 
stitute for a bank and in that sense 
compete directly with banks.” 


Never Intended 


Federal S&Ls were never intend- 
ed to operate as banks, the petition 
states, and had Congress meant them 
to do so, such intent would have 
been reflected in the law. 

“Congress could have expressed 
such intent by amending the fed- 
eral banking statutes,” the petition 
contends, “or by having the savings 
and loan law indicate that these 
associations were to operate as 
banks. Congress specifically indicat- 
ed a contrary intent by specifying 
a capital raising restricted to sale 
of shares of stock, and by prohibit- 
ing the acceptance of deposits, so as 
to completely remove any possibility 
that these associations could in any 
way operate as banks, or be con- 
fused with banks by persons in- 
vesting in the associations.” 

In a concluding statement, the pe- 
tition charges that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals “has erroneously decided 
an issue of law of extremely broad 
impact involving the continued con- 
duct of the multi-billion dollar fed- 
eral savings and loan association 
business. 

“The decision involves a legal is- 


. sue never before this Court on point 


of the authority of a federal agency 
to place corporations in the bank- 
ing business without benefit of law 
through the promulgation of reg- 
ulations and charter provisions, and 
so as to tortiously damage the bank 
charters of petitioners.” END 
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S&L Branching— 


The time has come to seek solutions to the serious prob- 
lem of branching among savings and loan associations, 
an industry which is growing into a vast, impersonal, 
multi-branched “banking” institution. 

It is estimated that by 1964, there will be approximate- 
ly 3,200 branches operated by 1,650 loan associations. 

In a speech early this October, the chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board remarked that one of 
the most important developments in the savings and 
loan industry in the last decade had been the very great 
increase in the number of savings and loan branch 
offices. The chairman stated: 

“One thing learned in recent years is that the tra- 

ditional idea of increasing numbers of associations 

is not the only way of contributing to the thrift 
and home-financing needs of the country’s various 
communities. The rate of chartering new associations 
has been quite modest in nearly all parts of the 
country, and in lieu thereof we have seen a trend 
toward more branch offices of well established asso- 
ciations. Branching is one of the most important 

developments of the last decade and has played a 

significant part in the growth of the savings and 

loan business.” 

The trend toward increasing numbers of savings and 
loan branches, and, in fact, even the practice of branch- 
ing itself, is alien to the philosophy of the savings and 
loan movement. 

Originally, a savings and loan association was a local 
endeavor, made up of a relatively small number of mem- 
bers, who paid in modest amounts periodically so that 
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Let’s Solve 


they could borrow from the association and thereby 
eventually own their own homes. 

These mutual, community, self-help aspects were the 
main characteristics of the loan association. The present 
aspirations of associations for gigantic growth were 
never contemplated by the pioneers in the building and 
loan industry. 


Recent Growth 


Essentially, the associations operated in the traditional 
fashion until relatively recent years. In 1948, there was 
a total of approximately 80 branches of federal loan 
associations. However, considering branch offices of all 
associations, there were 509 branches by 1954 and 1,120 
branches by 1958. By the end of 1960, there was a total 
of 1,550 branches in operation, or triple the number 
of only six years before. 

Not only are there more branches in operation today, 
but more and more associations are beginning to operate 
branch offices. In 1953, 248 associations operated 357 
branches. By 1958, 608 associations operated 1,120 
branches, and, by the end of 1960, 800 associations op- 
erated 1,550 branches, an average of almost two branches 
per association. 

Savings and loan branches are common in some states. 
By the end of 1959, 78 associations in California operated 
221 branches. In that year, 93 associations in Ohio op- 
erated 187 branches; 66 associations in New York op- 
erated 107 branches; 67 associations in Pennsylvania 
operated 80 branches; and, in declining order in the 
number of branches in operation, Pennsylvania was fol- 
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By 1964, it is estimated that 


1,650 savings and loan associations 


will be operating 3,200 branches. Federal 


S&Ls often are authorized branches where state 


laws prohibit branching. Now is the time 


to seek solutions to a problem that is 


becoming increasingly critical. 


lowed by New Jersey, Michigan (where 44 per cent of all 
loan associations operated branches), Florida, Texas, 
Missouri and Washington. 

A study of the banking laws of these states where 
branching is most prevalent shows, as bankers are aware, 
that branches of federal associations are often author- 
ized by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in disregard 
of the provisions of some state laws which prohibit 
branching by loan associations. 


Contrasts With Law 


This policy of the Board contrasts with the provisions 
of federal law applicable to branching by national bank- 
ing institutions. As a general rule national banks are per- 
mitted by the National Bank Act to branch only to the 
extent that state-chartered banks may branch, if at all, 
under state law. Accordingly, a state, by appropriate 
legislation, can largely control the character of its bank- 
ing structure from the standpoint of branching. 

This situation is in direct contrast to branching by 
federal savings and loan associations. Unlike the National 
Bank Act, no federal statute applies expressly to branch- 
ing by federal loan associations. The law is silent on the 
question. 

The courts have held that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board may properly authorize loan association branches. 
However, the Board has taken the extreme position that it 
may grant to federal loan associations the most favorable 
branch privileges granted state-chartered institutions 
within the particular state, whether these be savings and 
loan associations, savings banks or commercial banks. 
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How far the Board authority may legally go in this di- 
rection is another question. 

In some states there is no collision between Board 
action authorizing a branch and the state law. For ex- 
ample, savings and loan branching is expressly permitted 
by Ohio and New York, among others, and by Califor- 
nia on a state-wide basis. 

In some states, the state law will prohibit the commer- 
cial bank from branching, and at the same time permit 
the savings and loan association to branch. This situation 
prevails in Missouri, for example. 

It also prevails in Texas where the sentiment against 
branching by commercial banks is so strongly felt that 
the Texas Constitution provides that: 

“Such body corporate bank shall not be authorized 
to engage in business at more than one place . . . .” The 
prohibition is repeated in the statutes of the state. 

On the other hand, the Texas Constitution and statute 
law are silent on savings and loan branches. In 1957, 
the Attorney General of Texas issued an opinion that the 
State Banking Commission had authority to approve 
branch office applications of loan associations, and it has 
assumed jurisdiction of these matters since. 


More Serious Situation 
Where the Federal Home Loan Bank Board author- 


izes a loan association branch in a state contrary to the 
law of the state, a more serious situation is involved. 
This Board action may take one of two forms: (1) 
The state may permit limited branching under specified 
conditions, but the Board grants branch authority with- 
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out observing the conditions specified, or (2) State law 
may prohibit loan association branches completely, but 
the Board nonetheless authorizes their establishment. In 
those states where the Board consistently grants branch 
authority in contravention of state law—in New York 
and Florida—the rewards of operating these branches 
happen to be great. 

New York is an example of the first situation. The Om- 
nibus Banking Act of 1960 expanded the prior authority 
of the state chartered savings and loan association, which 
could maintain one branch within fifty miles of its prin- 
cipal office. An association, in addition to this authority, 
now may operate one additional branch within its city or 
village if the population is 30,000 to 200,000, two addi- 
tional branches if the population is 200,000 to one mil- 
lion, and an association in a city of more than one mil- 
lion may have three additional branch offices anywhere in 
the city. 

However, the Annual Reports of the Superintendent of 
Banks of New York complain of a continuing and fruit- 
less effort on his part to have the Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board give some consideration to the provisions of 


New York law. 

In 1960, the Superintendent stated that for “a dual 
system of control to operate effectively and equitably 
there must be cooperation between state and federal of- 
ficials” and referred to the policy of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board as follows: 

“.. . the Board since 1947 has approved about forty 
branch applications for federal associations in circum- 
stances where a state-chartered association could not 
branch under New York state law. In each of these cases, 
the Banking Department filed a protest with the Board, 
but in each case the branch application was approved.” 


Second Situation 


Florida is an example of the second situation where all 
branching is prohibited, both by banks as well as loan 
associations. In Florida, nevertheless, federal savings and 
loan branches are continually authorized by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in disregard of the provisions of 
Florida statutes. 

Several years ago Florida state banking officials did 
file objections to such branch applications before the 
Home Loan Bank Board, but when the objections were 
habitually ignored, they abandoned the practice as useless. 

Florida law is unmistakably clear that branching by 
banks as well as savings and loan associations is prohib- 
ited. It provides: “Any bank or trust company shall have 
only one place of doing business . . .” 

In the case of savings and loan associations, the statutes 
contain a double prohibition: “Savings and loan asso- 
ciations shall have only one place of doing business. . . 
and such associations are prohibited from establishing 
and operating branches or branch offices of any kind”. 

Nonetheless, by the end of 1960, a total of 76 federal 
loan association branches were operating in Florida 
against which the unit commercial banks of the state, 
paying full federal income tax, were attempting to com- 
pete during a period of serious economic difficulty in the 
state. 

How does the Home Loan Bank Board justify its fail- 
ure to take into consideration the provisions of state law? 
The answer is that it generally doesn’t even try. The 
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Board instead refers only to authorizing branches where 
state law “permits” them: 

“Basically, it is the policy of the Board to consider 
applications for branch offices in any location where 
the state law or practice permits savings and loan 
associations, savings banks, or commercial banks of 
the state to establish branch offices or to conduct 
chain, group or affiliate operations. The Board, how- 
ever, will not approve the establishment of a branch 
office beyond the applicant association’s regular lend- 
ing area or outside of the state in which the home 
office is located.” 

The Board has also stated that every applicant for a 
branch office must show that “it could be established 
without undue injury to existing thrift and home-financ- 
ing institutions.” It is significant that, in its considera- 
tion of the “thrift and home-financing institutions” liable 
to possible “undue injury,” the Board does not consider 
any other type of competing financial institution in the 
locality to be served. 

Its whole policy toward branching reflects its parochial, 
egocentric concept of the role of the savings and loan in- 
dustry in the financial structure of the country. This at- 
titude might be expected from a trade association, but it 
is disappointing to find it in an agency of the United 
States Government. 


Traditionally Local 


By tradition, savings and loan associations are local, 
unit, thrift institutions. In his remarks of a few weeks 
ago, The Chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board did 
acknowledge that the “character of the savings and loan 
business is essentially local.” 

At the same time, however, he admitted that the rate 
of chartering new associations had been “quite modest” 
and, instead, there had been “a trend toward more branch 
offices of well-established associations.” It is impossible to 
reconcile the concept of associations “essentially local” 
with the increasing agglomeration of branches by “well- 
established associations.” The two are completely incon- 
sistent. 

In recent years there has been some movement toward 
federal legislation to remedy this situation. The Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957 forbade the establishment of 
savings and loan branches across state lines and subjected 
the establishment of these branches within states to the 
same limitations as the states apply to their own state- 
chartered loan associations or mutual savings banks. 

This Act passed the Senate during the 85th Congress, 
but the House of Representatives took no action upon 
it and it died with the adjournment of that Congress. 
Some portions of the 1957 Financial Institutions Act 
have since been introduced as separate bills and enacted 
into law, but this has not happened to the sections on 
savings and loan branching. 

The branching problem is a serious one today. Ex- 
perience in attempting to obtain tax equality legislation 
has shown all too clearly that the delay between the time 
when a problem becomes serious enough to require cor- 
rection and the time when corrective legislation can 
actually be obtained can be very great indeed. 

Now is the time, therefore, to seriously consider ap- 
propriate steps to solve this increasingly critical problem 
of savings and loan association branching. END 
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Reversal 


Reversing a decision handed down 
June 29, the Federal Reserve Board 
has approved by a vote of 4 to 2 the 
application of Marine Corporation 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to acquire 
80 per cent or more of the voting 
shares of Wisconsin State Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 

The Board said further presenta- 
tions by Marine Corporation had 
caused an alteration of its judgment 
“as to the total effect of the proposed 
acquisition on competition in the 
areas most affected, including both 
Wisconsin State Bank’s primary serv- 
ice area and the larger trade area of 
Milwaukee County.” 

“After acquisition by Marine,” the 
Board said, “Wisconsin State Bank 
would be in an improved position to 
serve those accounts that would not 
look to the smaller banks for service. 
On the other hand, the affiliation 
would not materially increase Wis- 
consin State Bank’s advantage in 
competition for the type of accounts 
that the smaller banks are equipped 
to serve. 

“These banks have themselves all 
shown substantial growth in recent 
years, and there is no evidence that 
holding company competition in the 
area has been overly restrictive. 

“In this light, and since none of 
these banks has expressed views ad- 
verse to the acquisition, we conclude 
that it would not have a significant 
adverse effect on the smaller banks.” 


Three Holding Companies 


As of December 31, 1960, the total 
deposits of Marine’s six operating 
subsidiary banks were about $255 
million, of which about $196 million 
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FRB reverses decision; 
allows Marine Corp. to 


acquire Milwaukee bank 


was held by Marine National Ex- 
change Bank, Milwaukee, the third 
largest bank in the state. 

Wisconsin State Bank, with total 
deposits of about $37 million on 
December-31, 1960, is located about 
two miles southwest of Milwaukee’s 
principal financial district, where Ma- 
rine National is located. 

On the same date, Wisconsin State 
Bank had 46 per cent of the total 
deposits and 57 per cent of the total 
loans of independent banks in its 
primary service area. 

The three holding companies in 
Milwaukee—Marine Corporation, 
First Wisconsin Bankshares Corpora- 
tion and Bank Stock Corporation— 
controlled about 75 per cent of total 
commercial bank deposits in Mil- 
waukee County as of December 31, 
1960. 

Of this amount, Marine controlled 
13 per cent as against 41 percent for 
First Wisconsin Bankshares, the 
largest of the three. 

Concurring in the new decision 
were FRB Chairman William McC. 
Martin and Governors Charles N. 
Shepardson, A. L. Mills, Jr., and G. 
H. King, Jr. Voting against the appli- 
cation were Governors C. Canby 
Balderston and J. L. Robertson. 

The new opinion turned on the 
votes of Chairman Martin and Gov- 
ernor Shepardson, who had previous- 
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ly voted against the application. Other 
members of the Board repeated the 
decisions they had registered on June 
29. 

The application had been turned 
down in the Board’s previous decision 
on the grounds that the acquisition 
“would expand the holding company 
system beyond limits consistent with 
the public interest and the preserva- 
tion of competition in the field of 
banking, with respect both to bank- 
ing concentration and to the competi- 
tive situation between specific banks 
in the areas concerned.” 

The original decision also stated 
that it appeared “that Wisconsin 
State Bank can continue to thrive 
independently regardless of prospec- 
tive changes in the area, and con- 
siderations which might offset the 
anti-competitive effects noted are 
lacking.” 

In the new decision, the Board 
said the potential benefits of strength- 
ening Marine Corporation’s competi- 
tive position in Wisconsin State 
Bank’s service area and in the county 
“now appear to be of sufficient weight 
to justify a decision of approval.” 

The acquisition would enable Ma- 
rine to compete more directly with 
the two larger holding company sys- 
tems in the local area, the Board said. 

The Board said that while the 
three holding company systems to- 

















gether hold about 75 per cent of the 
commercial bank deposits in Mil- 
waukee County, “the degree of con- 
centration reflected is not what it 
would be if such control were dis- 
tributed among only one or two or- 
ganizations. 

“The expansion of Marine by the 
proposed acquisition to a point where 
it would hold about 15 per cent of 
commercial bank deposits in Milwau- 
kee County would not of itself cause 
undue concern in this case from the 
standpoint of expansion of that hold- 
ing company system.” 

Nearly all of Wisconsin State 
Bank’s deposits are derived from 
Milwaukee County, which constitutes 
the primary service area of Marine 
National, the Marine Corporation’s 
largest subsidiary. 

“The prospective elimination of 
some existing competition between 
Wisconsin State Bank and Marine 
National remains, as does the matter 
of concentration, a consideration 
somewhat adverse to approval,” the 
Board said. 

However, it pointed out that there 
are 33 commercial banks in Milwau- 
kee County, 22 of which are inde- 
pendent. 

“In this situation it is apparent 
that, while the volume of banking 
business conceded to be subject to 
competition between Wisconsin State 
Bank and Marine National may not 
be insignificant when viewed in terms 
of the deposits of those two banks, 
the elimination of competition be- 
tween the two banks would not take 
that amount of banking business out 
of competition among area banks 
generally, since neither bank is the 
principal, let alone the sole, com- 
petitor of the other. 

“Thus, in this case, the amount of 
competition that might be eliminated 
‘in the field of banking’ in the area 
should not be measured solely in 
terms of the deposits of the banks 
to be affiliated.” 

Dissenting statements were written 
by Governors Robertson and Balder- 
ston. 

“When the Board first considered 
this application,” Governor Robert- 
son said, “it concluded that the ex- 
tent to which the proposed acquisi- 
tion would reduce the relative domi- 
nance of First Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corporation in the Milwaukee area 
and increase competition between the 
Marine Corporation and the larger 
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holding companies was insufficient to 
warrant the elimination of a well- 
managed, fast-growing, $37 million 
bank as an independent competitor, 
particularly when 75 per cent of 
commercial bank deposits in Milwau- 
kee County are already in the banks 
of the three holding company sys- 
tems. 

“In my opinion, that judgment was 
correct. On reconsideration, Marine 
did not submit either facts or argu- 
ments not already available to and 
considered by the Board. Hence, I 
fail to see a valid basis for reversing 
our decision.” 

Mr. Robertson disagreed with the 


reasoning of the majority statement 





“I'd like to make a home improve- 
ment loan ... I want to hang a fur 
coat in my closet.” 


that the anti-competitive effects of the 
acquisition are outweighed by the 
benefits “of slightly increasing Ma- 
rine’s relative size and of improving 
Marine’s geographical coverage of an 
area where the First Wisconsin Bank- 
shares has offices. 

“If that conclusion can be reached 
on the facts of this case, similar 
reasoning could be applied to permit 
the absorption of virtually any inde- 
pendent bank whenever an applicant 
holding company is significantly 
smaller than a competing system, or 
even than a competing bank. 

“T find no evidence that Wisconsin 
State Bank cannot continue to grow 
and prosper despite the changing 
character of its service area, or that 


the present or future banking needs ‘ 


of that area cannot be adequately 
served unless this bank is acquired by 
Marine.” 

Holding company banks already 
hold a substantial amount of the 
banking business of Wisconsin State’s 


service area, Mr. Robertson said. 

“The acquisition would transfer 
nearly half of the deposits remaining 
in independent banks to holding com- 
pany control. It would increase the 
already high levels of concentration 
in Milwaukee County as well, and 
would eliminate present and poten- 
tial competition between Wisconsin 
State Bank and Marine National Ex- 
change Bank, Marine’s largest sub- 
sidiary. 

“Compared to the increased com- 
petitive imbalance between small and 
large institutions and the elimination 
of competition that would result from 
this acquisition, the possible bene- 
ficial effects on competition between 
holding companies in the area are 
insufficient to support approval of 
the application.” 

Governor Robertson said his opin- 
ion is based on consideration of the 
particular acquisition proposed, and 
“not on any general view that Ma- 
rine, or any other holding company 
system, is of such a size that it 
should not be permitted any further 
acquisitions. Whether a proposed ac- 
quisition merits approval must be de- 
termined in the light of all the rele- 
vant facts and circumstances of the 
particular case.” 

Governor Balderston said the 
amount of competition that would be 
eliminated between Wisconsin State 
Bank and Marine National Exchange 
Bank if both were under the control 
of the same holding company is sig- 
nificant. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “in a lo- 
cality where the three holding com- 
panies already control 75 per cent 
of the commercial bank deposits, this 
acquisition would shift more than 8 
per cent of the total deposits of inde- 
pendent banks to the control of a 
holding company which, though the 
smallest of the three, is very much 
larger than any independent bank in 
the area. 

“A decision in this case must there- 
fore balance the advantages of the in- 
crease in the relative size of the 
smallest of these holding companies 
that would result from the acquisi- 
tion against the diminution of exist- 
ing competition. 

“It seems to me that to permit the 
Marine Corporation to take over a 
growing, independent competitor of 
Marine’s own largest subsidiary 
would unduly reduce existing and 
potential competition.” END 
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| was right well amused at the Old 
Man when he called. 

He had taken a forward step in en- 
listing the co-operation of his local 
school in the study of economics. He 
said I encouraged him to do this. 
But he had run upon a high school 
student who fancied himself to be an 
embryo economist and was prone to 
ask questions which could lead to 
confusion. The Old Man contrived 
for me to drop in when he, two teach- 
ers and the student were having a 
little discussion in his office. 

I soon learned what was bugging 
the young man. He had read in his 
texts and in recent testimony before 
the Ways & Means Committee that 
commercial banks can and do create 
money. The statement stuck in his 
throat and he hadn’t been satisfied 
with the answers that were given him. 

After the preliminaries, the Old Man 
led him around to asking me some 
questions. As the young man turned 
to me, he opened a textbook, read 
some passages from it, and then 
handed it to me. I took the book but, 
intentionally, I did not look at the 
passage which he had just read. I 
ignored it for a purpose. 


Just Plain Credit 


“Does this book say anything 
about a department store or mail-or- 
der house creating money when it 
sells a $300 refrigerator, with no 
money down and 36 months to pay?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he admitted. His counte- 
nance suggested that he hadn’t ex- 
pected such a question. 

“Well,” I said, “somebody has 
created something for somebody in 
such a case, don’t you think? Would 
you call it money or would you say 
it was just plain credit?” 

“Well, I don’t know about a case 
like that,” he admitted. 

“Well, something has happened. 
The man walks in and signs some pa- 
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pers and $300 worth of merchandise 
is delivered to his home. He hasn’t 
invested a thin dime. He has only 
promised to pay over a period of 
time. Is this creation of money, or is 
it something to temporarily take the 
place of money?” 
He didn’t answer. 


Want Circulation 


“Now,” I said, “there is a grain of 
truth, but only a grain of truth, in 
the statement that a commercial bank 
creates money. If the bank could 
surround a loan with conditions 
which would provide that its proceeds 
could not be used except to buy 
goods and services from, or be paid 
to persons, or firms, which would in 
turn leave the money on deposit in 
the lending bank, and that it could 
not be used otherwise, the statement 
about creating money would be 
somewhat understandable. 

“Unfortunately, that is not true. 
Borrowers want to borrow funds that 
will circulate all over the United 
States and sometimes even in foreign 
countries.” 

“But,” he countered, “a bank lets 
a borrower sign a note for $1000 and 
gives him a deposit for $1000. No 
money actually changes hands. It is 
all on paper.” He was getting back 
to his textbook. He was still confused 
about paper work. 

“That’s true,” I said. “But the 
paper entries are just the beginning 
of a long process. The substitutionary 
process begins immediately there- 
after. The bank must be ready every 
minute after the loan is made to par- 
ticipate in the substitutionary proc- 
ess. The borrower wouldn’t want the 
loan, unless he could use it, and his 
use of it entails substitution. Does 
your text explain the substitutionary 
process?” 

He admitted that it did not. 

“Do you understand the process of 
substitution?” 


Student Gets Lesson 
In Creation of Money 


He admitted that he had never 
heard of it, much less understand it. 

“Okay. The borrower of the $1000 
immediately sends a check for $500 
to a doctor in Omaha. The Omaha 
bank credits the doctor’s account and 
through usual channels collects the 
$500 for its customer. The lending 
bank still has a $1000 note, but it has 
$500 less cash on hand, and $500 
less on the original paper deposit ac- 
count. 

“The substitutionary process is 
working. In a few days, the remain- 
ing $500 is spent, $400 of it again 
going out of town and $100 being 
spent in town with a depositor of 
the lending bank. The lending bank 
still has the $1000 paper note, but 
it has $900 less cash in the vault, or 
with approved depositories, and the 
$100 deposit entry has been trans- 
ferred on paper from the borrower to 
another owner, who can use it in 
any way he prefers. 

“One month later, the borrower 
pays $100 on his note and another 
reverse substitutionary process starts. 


The bank’s cash fund is increased by 
(Continued on page 32) 





























The bank newsletter for modern agriculture 
— providing an excellence of quality that 
elevates bank promotion to the full service 
level. Preferred by 8 out of 10 farmers be- 
cause it helps with their “money matters.” 


the FARM PICTURE EXieees 
Urbana, Tl. 
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massive interior. At right is the same lobby after 
lobby. One was taken before Liberty National Bank remodeling. It includes recessed lighting fixtures, 
of Pittston, Pennsylvania, revamped its ornate and carpeting and walnut tellers stations. 
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Here’s how imaginative planning turned two old 
buildings into a single thing of beauty. When 
Greenfield Banking Company outgrew its facilities 


pictures show how the 





ye Oe can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
someone once said, but the pictures on these and the 
next two pages discredit the truth of that old saw. 

As the “before” and “after” views indicate, the most 
outmoded, archaic building can be transformed into strik- 
ingly beautiful bank quarters if a proper amount of 
imagination is exercised. 

All of the remodeling projects depicted here have one 
thing in common—the architecture of each building was 
changed from bestial to beautiful. 

Planning in each case was done by Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation of St. Louis, Missouri. 

In two cases, the building firm’s magic was worked on 
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in downtown Greenfield, Indiana (left), it was un- 
willing to abandon its strategic location. So, it pur- 
chased the building next door, integrating the two. 


AND THE ‘BEASTS’ 


most archaic building can 


be changed into strikingly beautiful bank quarters 


that paragon of brutish architecture, the automobile 
agency garage (see next two pages). 

In another, a bank that did not want to give up its 
strategic downtown location but was pressured by 
“growing pains” acquired an office building next door 
and integrated the two (above). 

Another of the banks shown here annexed a one- 
story supermarket to its existing four-story building 
(next two pages) and a fifth bank dramatically re- 
vamped its old-fashioned, ornate lobby (left). 

The pictures on these four pages are a portfolio of 
remodeling ideas. They prove that you can, indeed, 
make a “silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
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Seeing is believing, but it would be hard to guess that the 
strikingly modern bank interior shown in picture at right, 
above, was once the barren, greasy garage at left. Views of 
the building’s exterior before and after remodeling are 
shown in the two small pictures at right. This sleek, con- 
temporary-styled building is the new home of the First Na- 
tional Bank of McComb, Mississippi. Formerly a two-story 
garage and automobile showroom, the exterior of the reno- 
vated building features a new streamlined facade of face 
brick, plate glass and porcelain enamel panels. The interior 
is styled to compliment exterior design, highlighting low 
open tellers stations of oil finished walnut and Alabama 
Creme marble with Belgian Black marble deal plates. The 
lobby has colorful draperies and contemporary furniture. 
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Another garage that was turned into a bank is the large, centrally-located building shown at left and 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Stuttgart, Arkan- the amazing transformation program was begun. 
sas. Needing to expand, the bank acquired the First, the entire exterior of the building was 
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One-story supermarket (above) was annexed to 
the existing four-story bank building to achieve 
this unusual architectural design (below) at 
Long Island Trust Company, Garden City, N.Y. 


is 


auto showroom was completely renovated and 
houses the public lobby, vault lobby and officers’ 
area. Lobby features eye-pleasing colors. 


cleaned and streamlined. Brick areas were covered 
with vinyl coating and a completely new contempo- 
rary entrance installed. Space which had been the 














Independents Launch State 
IBA Division in Minnesota 


The birthplace of The Independent 
Bankers Association—Minnesota—is 
the newest state 
to have its own 
dues-paying divi- 
sion of the IBA. 
Some 200 Minne- 
sota independents 
met in Minneap- 
olis September 28 
and voted to 
launch a Minne- 
MR. CHISHOLM sota Division of 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, an afhliate of the nationwide or- 
ganization which had its beginnings 
at Glenwood, Minnesota, in 1930. 





National IBA headquarters is at 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 

As in several other states having 
IBA divisions, the Minnesota unit 
was organized principally to repre- 
sent independent bankers in the state 
before the legislature and the public 
in general. 

Minnesota independent banks are 
being solicited for annual dues in the 
new state association while maintain- 
ing their regular membership in the 
national organization. 

Officials are in the process of hir- 
ing a fulltime secretary to carry out 
the work of the state association. 

Elected president of the Minnesota 





OFFICIALS of the new Minnesota Division of The Independent 
Bankers Association are, from left, seated: W. G. Kirchner, vice 
president; John D. Chisholm, president and Stanford Ronning, 
treasurer. Standing, from left, are J. L. Sullivan, F. A. Buscher, 
Allan R. Burrill, Everett Schouweiler, Ray Mikolajezyk, Harold 
M. Heneman, Ben F. DuBois and D. Fay Case, directors. 
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IBA Division was John Chisholm, 
president, Olmsted County Bank & 
Trust Company, Rochester. The new 
vice president is W. G. Kirchner, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Richfield Bank 
& Trust Company, Richfield, and 
chairman of the national IBA’s Bank 
Study Committee. Treasurer is Stan- 
ford Ronning, president, Union State 
Bank, Browns Valley. 

Directors are S. J. Kryzsko, presi- 
dent, Winona National & Savings 
Bank, Winona (District 1); F. A. 
Buscher, president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Mankato (District 2) ; 
Allan R. Burrill, president, State 
Bank of St. Anthony Village, Min- 
neapolis (District 3) ; Everett Schou- 
weiler, executive vice president, Hill- 
crest State Bank, St. Paul (District 
4); Ray Mikolajezyk, executive vice 
president, 13th Avenue State Bank, 
Minneapolis (District 5); J. L. Sul- 
livan, vice president, North Ameri- 
can State Bank, Belgrade (District 
6); Gordon C. Donnelly, cashier, 
State Bank of Wheaton, Wheaton 
(District 7); W. C. Holt, president, 
Calumet State Bank, Calumet (Dis- 
trict 8); Harold M. Heneman, presi- 
dent, Security State Bank of War- 
road, Warroad (District 9); D. Fay 
Case, president, Security State Bank, 
Cannon Falls, state representative to 
the national IBA and Ben DuBois, 
Sauk Centre, executive director of the 
national IBA, who was elected ex- 
officio member of the board. 

Officers were instructed at the 
meeting to appoint a committee to 
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draw up a constitution and by-laws, 


with December 1 set as the target 
date for launching operations of the 
new division. 

President Chisholm, who expressed 
uncompromising opposition to branch 
banking, pledged “every effort to 
make the organization successful.” 


No Conflict 


Mr. Kirchner, who served as chair- 
man of the organizational meeting, 
stressed that the Minnesota IBA 
would not in any way conflict with 
the Minnesota Bankers Association. 
He said the Minnesota IBA would 
represent independent bankers in 
areas not covered by the Minnesota 
Bankers Association. 

Called from the floor to address 
the group, IBA Executive Director 
Ben DuBois urged strong support for 
the new state organization, stating 
that Minnesota independents face a 
tough fight against branching in the 
years ahead. 

He said the national IBA had led 
a successful fight against branching 
in Minnesota this year. 


Achievements 


“But in 1963 we’re going to run 
into heavy opposition,” he said. 
“We're going to be challenged all 
down the line. The fight against 
branching is a continuous thing and 
we must look way ahead.” 

Mr. DuBois said independent bank- 
ing is “the best banking system ever 
originated and the best thing for the 
people.” 

He outlined some of the IBA’s 
achievements in Minnesota and na- 
tionally. 

“The IBA had a great deal to do 
with passing the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956,” Mr. DuBois said. 
“We put in 14 years fighting for it.” 

He said holding companies in Min- 
nesota have been turned down four 
times under the Act in their attempts 
at bank acquisitions. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s rejection of a second ap- 
plication by Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion to acquire a bank in Roseville, 
Minnesota, a St. Paul suburb, con- 
firmed the fourth IBA victory in ac- 
quisition cases in Minnesota under 
the 1956 Act. 

He told the group that the national 
Association would work closely with 
the state association. 


Concentration Worse 
The IBA executive director added 
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that concentration of power is worse 
in banking than in any other segment 
of the economy, and expressed pleas- 
ure over the entry of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice 
into the bank merger field. 

“If the capitalistic system is not 
to destroy itself, it will be due to anti- 
trust actions of the Justice Depart- 
ment,” Mr. DuBois said. 

Among others who spoke at the 
meeting were Horace Hansen, St. 
Paul attorney who has been closely 
identified with the Roseville bank 
case and J. L. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent, North American State Bank, 
Belgrade, who talked on “The Branch 
Bank Blanket.” 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee were Chairman F. R. Schlich- 
ting, president, Drovers Exchange 
State Bank, South St. Paul; A. W. 
Hoese, president, Security State Bank 
of Glencoe and treasurer of the na- 
tional IBA; J. S. Cadwell, executive 
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One of the questions related to 
MICR is what to provide customers 
in the way of a temporary supply 
of checks when they open their 
accounts. It would appear desirable 
to give them a few pre-encoded 
checks and deposit slips pending 
receipt of their initial order for 
imprinted checks, and this can be 
done at moderate cost provided 
the bank utilizes a straight nu- 
meric account numbering system. 


We refer to these temporary sup- 
plies as “new account kits,” which 
might consist of eight checks, 
three deposit slips, one or two ac- 
count number identification cards, 
and an order blank to be used by 
the bank for the initial order—all 
pre-encoded in the transit and on- 
us fields to insure accurate assign- 
ment of numbers and accurate copy 
for the printer. These kits are sold 
in minimum quantities of 240 for 
personal accounts and 80 for busi- 





NEW ACCOUNT KITS 





vice president, Community State 
Bank of Bloomington; Elmer V. 
Erickson, president, Cambridge State 
Bank, Cambridge; and H. W. Lynch, 
chairman and president, Arlington 
State Bank, Arlington. 

It is anticipated that the next “an- 
nual” meeting will be in the fall of 
1962, with the association fiscal year 
probably running from December 1, 
1961. 


A suggested schedule of dues, based 
on bank resources as of June 30, 
1961, was adopted as follows: 

For banks with up to $1 million 
resources, $35 a year; $1 million to 
$214 million, $50; $21%% million to 
$5 million, $75; $5 million to $744 
million, $100; $714 million to $10 
million, $150; $10 million to $15 
million, $200 and $15 million to $50 
million, $250. 






















ness accounts, and are priced from 
fifteen cents and up depending on 
the number of pieces in each kit. 
They are not unattractive since they 
carry a colored cover piece which 
is also encoded. 


For the most part, banks ordering 
these kits provide us with punched 
cards which we put through our 
card-to-tape converter in order to 
get the tape for casting the line of 
encoding. In the event such cards 
are not available, we use our own 
deck in which we can incorporate 
any of the more popular checking 
digit systems. Apparently there is 
some advantage in being able to 
process the initial deposit and the 
first few checks, and a saving in 
time in assigning account numbers, 
because we are running these kits 
now in fairly largevolume. If youare 
interested, please give our repre- 
sentative your specifications and 
he will secure firm prices for you. 











Manufacturing Planis at: curron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 
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Address by Secretary Dillon 
Is Highlight of 87th Annual 
Convention in San Francisco 


OFFICERS of The American Bankers Association 
for 1961-62, shown at the annual ABA Convention 
in San Francisco October 15-18 are, from left, 
Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive vice president; 
M. Monroe Kimbrel, vice president; Carl A. Bim- 
son, president for 1960-61; Sam M. Fleming, 
president and J. Carlisle Rogers, treasurer. 


9,000 ATTEND ABA MEETING 


An address by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury C. Douglas Dillon highlighted 
the 87th Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association in San 
Francisco October 15-18, attended by 
more than 9,000 bankers and their 
wives. Other featured speakers ap- 
pearing before the convention or its 
various divisions included prominent 
government officials and banking and 
business leaders. 

Officers of The American Bankers 
Association, as elected at the con- 
vention, are: President, Sam M. 
Fleming, president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tennessee; 
vice president, M. Monroe Kimbrel, 
chairman of the board, First Na- 
tional Bank, Thomson, Georgia; and 
treasurer, J. Carlisle Rogers, presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Florida. 

President Fleming said the ABA 
will meet in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, September 23-26, 1962, and in 
Washington, D.C., October 6-9, 1963. 

Mr. Dillon told the Convention that 
the business outlook is healthy. He 
predicted that unemployment will de- 
cline steadily and that corporation 
profits will continue to record strong 
gains. But he cautioned that inflation, 
particularly the wage-price spiral, 
could easily rob us of the benefits 
of economic advances. 

“Wage increases in excess of pro- 
ductivity gains—when met through 
price rises—present a real danger to 
our continued economic growth. So 
do unnecessary price increases. Either 
can cause us to price ourselves out of 
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world markets, with truly catastro- 
phic results for all of us here at 
home,” he said. 

The Secretary emphasized that 
President Kennedy intends to submit 
a balanced budget in January for 
fiscal 1963. He told the bankers, how- 
ever, that indications for the present 
fiscal year show a prospective deficit 
of “somewhat more than $6.75 bil- 
lion.” 

Tax reform was urged by Secretary 
Dillon as a way of improving our 
balance of payments position. He 
asked for banking’s support of inter- 
est and dividend withholding, and 
reiterated the Administration’s views 
on the tax treatment of mutual finan- 
cial institutions. 

State Bank Division President Ro- 
land L. Adams, speaking at the Divi- 
sion’s annual meeting, said bankers 
have certain obligations to their de- 
positors and the communities they 
serve. 

Mr. Adams, who is also president 
of the Bank of York, York, Alabama, 
said as a small, independent banker, 
“T feel that my bank can do a better 
job than a branch or affiliate of a 
parent organization at a distance 
from the scene. 

“The small independent banks are 
usually found serving their commun- 
ity needs well. It behooves all of us 
to stay on our toes and to search 
constantly for ways to improve our 
services to the public while at the 
same time striving always to improve 
efficiency in our own organizations.” 

He said that succession in manage- 


ment is one of the most important 
responsibilities of directors of smaller 
banks. While this problem is not con- 
fined to the small bank, Mr. Adams 
said, it probably needs greater at- 
tention in these institutions. 

He reported a record growth for 
state-chartered banks in 1960. 

“State supervised banks had $159.5 
billion in assets on December 31, 
1960,” Mr. Adams said. “In other 
words, we represent 67.4 per cent of 
all the banks in the United States, 
and we hold 53.4 per cent of their 
total deposits.” 

Mr. Adams is Alabama director of 
The Independent Bankers Association. 

Dr. Roy L. Reierson, senior vice 
president and chief economist of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
told the Convention the dollar has 
recovered from last year’s confidence 
crisis, but renewed dangers lie ahead. 
He offered a comprehensive program 
to combat the chronic weakness in 
the international monetary position 
of the United States and improve the 
standing of the dollar in world mar- 
kets. 

Among the proposals made by Dr. 
Reierson were the limiting of wage 
increases in the United States “to a 
maximum represented by the average 
long term growth of productivity in 
the economy, which has been esti- 
mated at around 2 per cent a year,” 
the international pooling of foreign 
aid outlays, and the unilateral reduc- 
tion of tariffs by the major European 
industrial nations. 

The electronics industry has the 
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capability to do more in advancing 
man’s progress the next 20 years than 
in all of prior history, Robert W. 
Galvin, Motorola president, told the 
first general convention session. This 
capability, he said, is gravely threat- 
ened by the Federal Government’s 
increasing ownership of patents, 
which “strikes a vital blow at the root 
strengths of industry and endangers 
the constitutionally guaranteed rights 
of private property.” 

Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive 
vice president of the ABA, described 
the new Washington Office arrange- 
ment of the Association, and the 
broad public education campaign be- 
ing undertaken in behalf of tax uni- 
formity legislation. Ben C. Corlett, 
who will retire as Director of the 
Washington Office on December 31 
of this year, “will be succeeded by 
a three-man team consisting of a 
director—who will be fully in charge 
of the office—and two chief deputies; 
namely, a legislative counsel and an 
agency counsel. The director will be 
directly and solely responsible for 
the over-all conduct of the Washing- 
ton function; and, as such, he will 
report directly to the executive vice 
president.” 

The public information campaign 
will begin shortly after the Conven- 
tion, according to Dr. Walker. 

Carl A. Bimson, retiring president 
of the ABA, told the assembled bank- 
ers that they are shedding their “apa- 
thetic attitudes” and starting to speak 
out on economic issues affecting the 
nation. Mr. Bimson, who is president 
of the Valley National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, termed this a good 
sign in his year-end address. “No 
other group is better equipped 
through knowledge and by training 
to speak out on economic matters 
than are the bankers of the country. 
It is about time that we do so,” he 
said. 

U. S. Comptroller of the Currency 
Ray M. Gidney told the National 
Bank Division of the Association that 
“the present health of our banking 
system is in important measure due 
to well planned and meritorious 
mergers.” Mr. Gidney, whose resigna- 
tion after nearly nine years in the 
post becomes effective November 15, 
said that “competition is almost al- 
ways stimulated by the actions and 
reactions attending the changed 
status” of a bank merger. 

Congressman Thomas B. Curtis 
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(R-Mo.), also addressing the| Nation- 
al Bank Division, declared that under 
the Kennedy Administration we are 
replacing the private enterprise sys- 
tem of success with a socialist system 
of failure. 

Mr. Curtis, who is a sponsor of the 
ABA’s tax uniformity legislation, said 
there is no question that the private 
enterprise system is best suited to 
solve new problems. 

Small Business Administrator John 
E. Horne said the two-year-old small 
business investment program “is 
growing to manhood by leaps and 
bounds.” SBA has licensed 387 small 
business investment companies, and 
another 180 companies are near the 
licensing stage, according to Mr. 
Horne. 

National Bank Division President 
Ben H. Wooten, expressing confidence 
in the progressive leadership in na- 
tional banks, stressed the importance 
of savings deposits and mortgage 
lending to‘all commercial banks. 


Minimal Goal 


George Champion, chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, told the State 
Bank Division that a tax cut of 10 
per cent and a reduction of $30 bil- 
lion in the federal debt should be a 
minimal goal for the sixties. 

“Under present tax schedules,” he 
said, “revenues by 1965 for the Fed- 
eral Government could rise by $25 
billion, and by 1970 the increase 
could be $50 billion, if nothing were 
done to cut rates back. There is room 
to finance a larger defense, to cut 
taxes, and to reduce debt—all three— 
in the years ahead, providing we have 
the foresight and the will to do it.” 

Also addressing the State Bank 
Division was Robert L. Myers, Jr., 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks. 
He said the NASSB “will press for 
action next year” on bills pending in 
the Congress to disqualify the Comp- 
troller of the Currency from member- 
ship on the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Board and to give the 
FDIC Board final power to approve 
new branches of both state and na- 
tional banks. 

Participating in a symposium at 
the meeting of the ABA Savings Divi- 
sion were: Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., 
president of the Division and presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Chicago, 
as leader, who introduced other mem- 
bers including Charles M. Williams, 


Edmund Cogswell Converse Profes- 
sor of Banking and Finance, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston; S. Ed- 
gar Lauther, president, Irwin Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Columbus, 
Indiana; and Courtenay J. Moon, 
vice president and creative director, 
Johnson & Lewis, Inc., San Francisco. 

The symposium speakers stressed 
the merchandising of savings deposit 
services from an attitude of serving 
the total financial needs of families. 
Each bank was urged to adhere to 
policies appropriate to its own situa- 
tion with regard to community pref- 
erences and competitive situations. 
The presentations were illustrated by 
slides. 

At the annual breakfast meeting 
sponsored by the ABA Agricultural 
Committee, W. B. Camp, nationally 
known farm expert, said that a dic- 
tatorship cannot succeed in countries 
where the farmer is free. He warned 
that the first act of the dictators in 
Russia was to destroy the freedom 
and independence of the farmer. 

“The time has come when farmers 
must not be considered a separate or 
a special class of American society,” 
Mr. Camp said. “No longer should 
we use the term ‘farmers and busi- 
nessmen.’ It should be ‘farmers and 
other businessmen.’ ” 

Eliot J. Swan, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, told the annual meeting of the 
Trust Division that while we may 
still differ considerably as to degree, 
few bankers would argue that there 
should be no restrictions upon pri- 
vate economic choices and decisions. 

“We not only accept but also ex- 
pect government to assume many re- 
sponsibilities in this regard, but es- 
sentially our economy relies primari- 
ly upon market forces to determine 
the volume and kinds of goods and 
services we are to have.” 

Trust Division president Robert R. 
Duncan reported that a current study 
of educational facilities in the trust 
field will represent “a milestone” in 
trust business. Mr. Duncan, who is 
chairman of the board, Harvard Trust 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
said the ABA-sponsored study by Dr. 
William Baughn of the University of 
Texas is aimed at eliminating dupli- 
cation and overlapping, and may 
“develop programs to meet needs 
which are as yet wholly unfilled.” 

END 
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Rock Springs, Wyoming— 
Claude E. Elias, 72, retired vice presi- 
dent of Rock Springs National Bank, 
died October 6 at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital in Sheridan, 
Wyoming, where he had been a pa- 
tient for 10 months. He had been in 
ill health for a year. 

Mr. Elias had been associated with 
the Rock Springs National Bank 
nearly 51 years when he retired in 
March, 1959. A native of Rock 
Springs, he joined the institution May 
2, 1908, as an office boy. 

He was born May 28, 1889, in 
Rock Springs, the son of David M. 
and Minnie Elias. He entered the 
banking business almost immediately 
after finishing school. 

During the time he served the Rock 
Springs National Bank, deposits in- 
creased by more than $12 million. 

Mr. Elias was a veteran of World 
War I, having served in the U. S. 
Army. 

He was preceded in death by his 
wife, Celeste, in 1952. 

Surviving are two sons, Claude 
Edward, Jr., of Fresno, California, 
and David of Vernal, Utah; a grand- 
daughter, Barbara Karen Elias of 
Vernal; four sisters, Mrs. Lewis Hol- 
liday, Laramie, Wyoming, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Haynes and Mrs. Minnie Holt, 
Barberton, Ohio, and Miss Jane Elias, 
Rock Springs. 

e 

San Francisco, California— 
Paul D. Donovan has been advanced 
to assistant secretary at the head 
office trust department of The Bank 
of California, Elliott McAllister, 
board chairman, has announced. Mr. 
Donovan, who joined The Bank of 
California in 1925, has served in the 
trust department since 1938. His pres- 
ent duties are that of account ad- 
ministrator in the pension trust di- 
vision. 
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Chicago, Illinois—The death of 
Rudolph F. Hajicek, board chairman 
of The Lawndale National Bank of 
Chicago, has been reported. 

Mr. Hajicek had served the bank 
since July, 1908. In April, 1912, he 
was appointed cashier and in May, 
1928, vice president. 

He served in both capacities until 
September, 1954, when he was elected 
president. He was first elected to the 
board of directors in 1930 and be- 
came chairman in 1959. 

Mr. Hajicek received his 50 year 
pin from The Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation in 1958. 

“By his character, loyalty and lead- 
ership he contributed immensely to 
the success of our institution,” said 
Jerry A. Srp, president. “He leaves a 
rich heritage.” 


San Francisco, California — J. 
Rowell Jackson, 62, assistant comp- 
troller at The Bank of California’s 
head office in San Francisco, died 
October 10. 

Mr. Jackson joined The Bank of 
California in 1919 following his grad- 
uation from Broadway High School 
in Seattle, Washington. 

After 37 years in the bank’s Seattle 
office, he was transferred to the head 
office on May 1, 1956, and was ad- 
vanced to assistant comptroller in 
December, 1958. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Conference 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 

Survivors include his wife, Nancy, 


and a daughter, Mrs. J. C. Fiske. 
e 


Detroit, Michigan—Olin E. 
Thomas, vice president and treasurer 
of the board of governors at Wayne 
State University, has been appointed 
a director of Bank of the Common- 
wealth, President Howard P. Par- 
shall has announced. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Philip H. 
Schaff, 75, retired president of The 
Peoples Bank of Youngstown, died 
October 14 after a long illness. Fail- 
ing eyesight and a heart ailment had 
forced Mr. Schaff to retire from pub- 
lic life five years ago. 

Mr. Schaff was the first president 
of the institution and served until 
June 1, 1956, when he retired as 
chairman, to be succeeded later by 
George S. Bishop. He had served the 
institution 40 years. 

Mr. Schaff was a Princeton Uni- 
versity graduate and a World War 
I veteran. 

Survivors include his wife, three 
sons, Philip H., Jr., of Winnetka, 
Illinois, Charles B. of Youngstown 
and David S., III, of Sewickley, Penn- 
sylvania; a daughter, Mrs. Gordon 
Odell of Pasadena, California; a 
brother, David S., Jr., of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania; a sister, Miss Mary 
Louise Schaff of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and 14 grandchildren. 


Chicago, Illinois—Robert P. 
Abate has been appointed assistant 
vice president in charge of the in- 
dustrial division of American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, Board Chairman Lawrence 
F. Stern has announced. 

Mr. Abate joined the bank this 
year following 11 years’ experience 
in the finance field. He became as- 
sociated with one of the country’s 
leading finance companies in 1950. 

For a number of years he managed 
the company’s Elgin, Illinois, branch 
and in 1959 was transferred to New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

He is the son of Paul Abate, a 40- 
year banking veteran who is current- 
ly a vice president of the Melrose 
Park National Bank, Melrose Park, 


Illinois. 
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Fed Blocks Banco Again 


A second attempt by Northwest Bancorporation to set up a new bank 
in the St. Paul suburban community of Roseville, Minnesota, has been 
blocked by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Board’s action, with two members dissenting, upheld an order 
of August 8 denying the application. 

Both of Northwest Banco’s bids for approval were vigorously opposed 
by The Independent Bankers Association. Denial of the application was 
under terms of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, a bill which 
the IBA was instrumental in passing. 

IBA Executive Director Ben DuBois, who testified against the pro- 
posal both times, said this is the fourth Minnesota acquisition denied 
to Northwest Banco and First Bank Stock Corporation under the 1956 
Act. 

Northwest Banco won preliminary approval of its plans to organize 
a “Roseville Northwestern National Bank” from the comptroller of the 
currency in 1960. After the Federal Reserve Board turned the applica- 
tion down, Northwest asked for a rehearing and the Board agreed to 
look at the matter again. 

In denying the holding company’s second bid, the Board’s majority 
decision held that it was apparent that competition among banks in the 
area “would be increased somewhat more if the new bank were an 
independent bank, rather than a Northwest subsidiary.” 

An independent group is seeking authority to organize a state bank 
on the same site as that contemplated for the holding company facility. 
This bank would be called the “Roseville State Bank.” 

The four Board members who voted for denial said the alternative 
factor of an independent bank “is such that the convenience of the 
community does not weigh sufficiently on the side of approval of this 
application to offset the anticompetitive tendency of the proposed ac- 
quisition.” 

Dissenting Board members were Governors Charles N. Shepardson 
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and G. H. King, Jr. 





END 








Bethlehem, Pennsylvania—The 
Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Bethlehem has provided the College 
of Business Administration at Lehigh 
University with a gift of $5,500 for 
an undergraduate scholarship and a 
graduate fellowship. 

The announcement was made joint- 
ly by Harold M. Cooper, president of 
Union Bank and Trust Company, and 
Dr. Harvey A. Neville, president of 
Lehigh University. 


2 
St. Louis, Missouri—Charles M. 


Hennemeyer, executive vice president, 
Southwest Bank, has been elected to 
the bank’s board of directors, I. A. 
Long, president, has announced. Mr. 
Hennemeyer came to Southwest Bank 
in 1954 as assistant vice president in 
charge of instalment loans. He be- 
came a vice president in 1956 and 
was elected executive vice president 
in April of this year. 
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Denver, Colorado—Philip K. 
Alexander, senior vice president of 
The First National Bank of Denver, 
has retired after 46 years of service, 
Eugene H. Adams, president of the 
bank, has announced. 

“P. K.,” as he is known in bank- 
ing circles, will remain a director of 
the bank. He has been a member of 
the board since 1927. 

Mr. Alexander started his banking 
career with The First National Bank 
in October, 1915, when his father, 
Hugh J. Alexander, was president. 
He was named senior vice president 
in 1957 and was the first man to hold 


this title. 
& 


Phoenix, Arizona — Guaranty 
Bank has expanded to the second 
floor of The Guaranty Bank Building. 
The new area houses the bank’s ex- 
ecutive offices, board room and com- 
mercial loan, credit, auditing and 
personnel departments. 


SKIPS 


found anywhere, all contingent. We 
have a national average of 81%. Re- 
possessions. CCA, Box 374, Taylorville, 
Illinois. VA 4-6880. 





Newark, New Jersey—Henry H. 
Hegel, vice president of the National 
State Bank of Newark, recently ob- 
served his 35th anniversary with the 
bank. 

Mr. Hegel joined the Federal Trust 
Company in 1926 after several years 
in banking in New York City. He 
was made assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Federal Trust in 1944. 
In 1958, at the time of the Federal 
Trust-National State merger, he was 
vice president and secretary and a 
director of Federal Trust. 


Santa Monica, California—Two 
appointments at Santa Monica Bank 
have been announced by Aubrey E. 
Austin, Jr., president. 

Tom Blanford has been named 
manager of the Pico & 33rd branch of 
the bank. He joined Santa Monica 
Bank in 1956, worked at the head 
office for two years and was trans- 
ferred to the Pico & 33rd office in 
1958. He succeeds Robert M. O’Neill, 
who was called back to military serv- 
ice recently. 

Ralph Fordice, a Los Angeles na- 
tive, has returned from Connecticut 
to become assistant cashier in charge 
of operations at the bank’s 4th & 
Arizona office. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
The Foundation for Commercial 
Banks has welcomed its 6000th mem- 
ber with the addition of the Lincoln 
Bank of Taft, Oregon, L. M. Schwartz, 
chairman of the Foundation board 
and president, Citizens State Bank, 
Paola, Kansas, has announced. Mr. 
Schwartz added that this all-time high 
of 6,000 members represents 45 per 
cent of the total commercial banks 
in the country and that these banks 
hold over 70 per cent of the total de- 
posits. M. L. Walden, president of 
the Lincoln Bank and currently vice 
president of the Oregon Bankers As- 
sociation, congratulated the Founda- 
tion for “reaching this milestone and _ 
upon the work you are doing.” 
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Lively Contest Develops in 
Ninth Fed District Election 


A lively contest between two St. Paul 
bankers, Rollin O. Bishop and Philip 
H. Nason, has 
developed in the 
election of a 
Class A director 
of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 
Group 1 banks in 
the 9th Federal 
of Reserve District, 
MR. BISHOP those having cap- 
ital and surplus of $800,000 or more, 
are casting ballots in the election. 
The polls close at 3 p.m. November 
14. Mr. Bishop is president of the 
American National Bank of St. Paul, 
while Mr. Nason is president of the 
First National Bank. 

Backers of Mr. Bishop are hoping 
that this is the time for breaking the 
monopoly held on this office by offi- 
cers of First Bank Stock and North- 








Ceylon, Minnesota—The State 
Bank of Ceylon celebrated its 60th 
anniversary recently with a full week 
of activities, reports Ed Vollrath, 
president of the bank. Gifts of rulers 
and flowered pencils were given visi- 
tors for the occasion. 

Mr. Vollrath, who has been with 
the bank for 36 years, started as a 
bookkeeper in 1924. He is the oldest 
member of the present staff. 

The original bank building was 
built in 1901 for $4,500. It opened 
for business August 29, 1901, with a 
capital of $10,000. Capital of the 
bank at present stands at $50,000; 
surplus is $50,000; undivided profits, 
$56,000; total deposits, $1,300,000 
and total footings at around the $114 
million mark, 

The bank structure was remodeled 
in 1960 at a cost of $31,000 and is 
one of the most modern in the coun- 
ty. 

Present officers in addition to Mr. 
Vollrath are Clair Clark, vice presi- 
dent; Walter Milow, vice president; 
K. R. Spielman, cashier; J. W. Voll- 
rath, assistant cashier; Roger Leh- 
mann and Sherill Nutt, bookkeepers 
and directors E. F. Vollrath and 
Messrs. Clark, Milow and Spielman. 
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west Bancorporation subsidiaries 
since 1914. Mr. Bishop sought the 
office once before, in 1958, but was 
narrowly defeated by John A. Moor- 
head, president of the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bishop has been president of 
American National since October of 
1949. He joined the bank as first 
vice president in 1948. His banking 
experience began in Selden, Kansas, 
where he operated a bank for 12 
years before service in World War I. 
He returned to Selden for a time 
after World War I, then accepted a 
post with the Kansas State Banking 
department. 

He left the Kansas State depart- 
ment after four years to accept a 
position as a bank examiner in the 
10th District Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency office in Kansas City. He did 
examination, reorganization and su- 
pervisory work for the Comptroller’s 
office and the FDIC in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere until he joined 
American National. At the time he 
joined American National, he was 
supervising examiner for the 9th 
Federal Reserve District. _END 

& 

Kansas City, Missouri—R. Cros- 
by Kemper, Jr., president of City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
has entered the GOP race for U. S. 
Senator from Missouri. 

The 34-year-old bank president is 
a third generation member of the 
prominent Kansas City banking fam- 
ily, having succeeded his father, Ru- 
fus Crosby Kemper, as president of 
City National in 1959. 

He had joined the bank in 1950 
after serving two years in the U. S. 
Navy and attending the University of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Kemper’s ultimate goal is the 
Senate seat now held by Senator Ed- 
ward Long, who is filling out the un- 
expired term of the late Senator 
Thomas Hennings. 

® 

Gulfport, Mississippi—Leo W. 
Seal, Jr., 37, vice president of the 
Hancock Bank, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Gulfport Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Dallas, Texas—W. W. Overton, 
Jr., has been elected to the dual top 
executive post of board chairman and 
president of Texas Bank and Trust 
Company of Dallas. 

Mr. Overton has served on the 
board since 1936 and has been chair- 
man since 1947, P. B. (Jack) Garrett 
will continue as vice chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Overton emphasized that his 
acceptance of the dual post would in- 
crease the responsibilities of the ex- 
ecutive vice president, Oscar C. Lin- 
demann, to embrace the bank’s re- 
lations with financial, industrial and 
business leaders on a state and na- 
tional level. 

The board of directors of Texas 
Bank and Trust Company has also 
advanced nine men to new positions. 


Elevated to vice president were 
Taylor Boyd II, and James C. 
Schmidt. James C. Wishart was 
named comptroller. 

Five men were advanced to assist- 
ant vice president. They are Griffiths 
C. Carnes, Harvie H. Chapman, 
Thomas E. Jones, Kenneth B. Smith 
and William F. (Bruce) Thompson. 
Thomas N. Overton was named as- 
sistant cashier. 


Phoenix, Arizona — Jack D. 
Davis has been appointed assistant 
cashier at Guaranty Bank and heads 
the instalment loan department. He 
was previously general manager at 
Don Sanderson Ford and before that 
was a loan manager for Securities 
Acceptance Corp. and a branch man- 
ager for Central Finance Corp. 


Dallas, Texas—Charles Bascom 
Peterson, Jr., former president of 
Texas Bank & Trust Company of Dal- 
las, has been elected chairman of the 
trust committee of Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. The announcement 
was made by Karl Hoblitzelle, board 
chairman, and James W. Aston, pres- 
ident of Republic National. 

First employed by Texas Bank & 
Trust Company in 1931, Mr. Peterson 
has worked in and has been in charge 
of every department of that bank. 
He was elected president of Texas 
Bank & Trust Company in January, 
1958. 
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NABW Names New Officers: 
St. Louis Site of ‘62 Parley 


A new slate of national officers has 
been announced by the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women. The new 
officers were installed at the close of 
the NABW’s 39th annual Convention 
recently in Rochester, New York. It 
was also announced that St. Louis has 
been selected as the site of the organ- 
ization’s 40th Convention next year. 

Succeeding Mrs. Marion Anderton, 
assistant cashier of the Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco, California, as NABW Presi- 
dent is Miss Hilda M. Kollmann, di- 
rector, vice president and cashier of 
the State Bank of Blue Island, IlIli- 
nois. The new Vice President is Miss 
Mary V. DeMartini, assistant trust 
officer of the First National Bank of 
Oregon, Portland. 

Miss Margaret J. Wright, special 
assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois, is NABW’s new 
recording secretary. Miss R. Eliza- 
beth Blaul, director of personnel for 
the La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois, is corresponding secretary. 
Mrs. Jewel S. Baskin, assistant cash- 
ier and public relations officer of the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Columbia, South Carolina, has been 
named treasurer. 


Chicago, Illinois—Three new as- 
sistant cashiers have been appointed 
at National Boulevard Bank, Myron 
F. Ratcliffe, chairman, has an- 
nounced. 

They are Lewis H. Ruff, formerly 
pro cashier, who has been assigned 
to the instalment loan department; 
Ralph A. Corbin, Jr., assigned to the 
commercial loan division and Bruce 
M. Bulmer, assigned to the customer 
service area. 

Mr. Ruff came to National Boule- 
vard Bank from the Household Fi- 
nance Corporation in October, 1957. 
Mr. Corbin joined the bank in March, 
1959, and was formerly associated 
with Arthur Andersen & Co, Mr. Bul- 
mer came to the bank in February, 
1959, and has had experience in sev- 
eral bank departments. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota—Mar- 
quette National Bank launched recent- 
ly the use of free Gold Bond stamps 
as a means of bank service promotion. 

Marquette is the first bank in the 
upper Midwest and one of the first 
nationally to issue trading stamps 
as a means of promoting banking 
services, said Carl R. Pohlad, presi- 
dent of the bank. 

The bank set up a street-level lob- 
by display of hundreds of new Gold 
Bond premium items from world- 
wide markets. 


Newark, New Jersey—James B. 
Stanley has been appointed a trust 
officer at the National State Bank of 
Newark. Mr. Stanley has been a trust 
officer with National State Bank, 
Elizabeth, at their Summit Office, 
formerly The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Summit. He 
formerly was an assistant trust officer 
with the First National Bank in Palm 
Beach, Florida, and with the Bryn 
Mawr Trust Company, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 


Chicago, Illinois — Robert O. 
Pohl has joined La Salle National 
Bank in commercial loan division 
“A.” He was previously associated 
with the Merchandise National Bank 
and was employed by Dun and Brad- 
street for a number of years. 





cently at the Alexandria State Bank in Alexandria, Minnesota, 
which celebrated the completion of its extensive remodeling 
program with open house activities. Pausing for a chat (below) 
are, from left, George E. Buscher, president and bank staff 
member for 25 years; A. H. Lee, board chairman and a direc- 
tor for 40 years and J. O. Perino, newest member of the board. 
Exterior of the bank is shown below at right. Greeting visitors 
in picture above are Shirley Syvrud, stenographer (third from 
right), Herman Felt, cashier (second from right) and Paul 
Bergien, vice president (far right ). 











Credit Subsidiary Initiated 
at Rochester, Minn., Bank 


Organization of a new compeny to 
provide funds for the increasing ag- 
ricultural credit needs of farmers 
residing in southeast Minnesota has 
been announced by John D. Chis- 
holm, president of Olmsted County 
Bank & Trust Company, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

The corporation, with an author- 
ized capitalization of $100,000, is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Olmsted 
County Bank & Trust Company. It 
will be similar in operation to the 
Production Credit Association, re- 
discounting its loans with the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank. There 
will be no necessity, however, for 
borrowers or customers to purchase 
stock in the company to qualify for 
loans. 

The new corporation, to be known 
as the “Olmsted County Credit Com- 
pany,” will be headquartered in the 
Olmsted County Bank Building and 
present bank officers will administer 
its affairs. — 

Officers of the corporation are Mr. 
Chisholm, president; E. D. Humke, 
vice president; Ray Aune, secretary 
and C. L. Jossart, treasurer. An eight 
man board of directors serving the 
company includes Mr. Chisholm, I. 
Coppe, L. J. Fiegel, R. E. Graup- 
mann, L. C. Green, A. L. Becker, 
L. C. Miller and F. J. O’Brien, all 
presently serving on the board of 
directors of the Olmsted County 
Bank & Trust Company. 

The field work and appraisals for 
the Credit Company will be serviced 
by Ray Aune, farm representative for 
the Olmsted County Bank & Trust 
Company, and secretary of the new 
corporation. END 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — H. 
Clifford Auble has been appointed 
instalment loan supervisor at the Uni- 
versity National Bank, Russell L. 
Stotesbery, Jr., president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Auble comes to the 
bank from the Alton Box Board Com- 
pany in Godfrey, Illinois, where he 
was sales manager. He has also had 
many years of management experi- 
ence in loans and finance in Illinois 
and Missouri, Mr. Stotesbery said. 
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occa Minnesota — Some 
2,000 visitors attended open house re- 
cently celebrating the 80th anniver- 
sary of The First National Bank. 

The original charter, several old 
ledgers and the first minutes of the 
organization meeting of the bank 
were on display in the lobby. 

The present bank building was con- 
structed in 1956 on the site of the 
original structure, which was built at 
a cost of $13,000 in 1881. 

Marvin Campbell, president, said 
the bank has an envious record of 
growth during its 80 years of opera- 
tion, during which 72 dividends have 
been paid. Present resources exceed 
$614 million. 

Directors of the bank are Mr. 
Campbell, Otto J. Eickhof, F. C. Mil- 
ler, Roger Briden, L. A. Erickson and 
Herman Miller. Officers, in addition 
to Mr. Campbell, are Mr. Eickhoff, 
vice president; M. O. Lyngholm, 
cashier and G. H. Sipe, assistant 
cashier. 

* 


Port Angeles, Washington— 
The First National Bank in Port An- 
geles celebrated its 60th anniversary 
recently. 

The bank traces its origin to 1901 
with the organization of the Cain Na- 
tional Bank. The name of this bank 
was later changed to Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and in 1919 it was ab- 
sorbed by the Port Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank, which had been 
organized in 1914 under the leader- 
ship of B. N. Phillips, now chairman 
of the board. 

The bank was subsequently called 
the First National Bank and it oper- 
ates under the old charter granted to 
the Cain National Bank. 

On December 31, 1914, after 1014 
months of operation, the Port An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank had 
deposits of $100,000. It wasn’t until 
1924 that the consolidated bank had 
deposits of $1 million. Deposits of 
the First National Bank are now over 
$12 million. 

James E. Phillips is president of 
the First National Bank in Port An- 


geles. 





Chicago, Illinois—Irving Sea- 
man, Jr. a former vice president of 
sata Continental IIli- 
nois National 
Bank & Trust 
Company, has 
been elected pres- 
ident of National 
Boulevard Bank, 
it was announced 
by Myron F. Rat- 
cliffe, board 
chairman. 

Hugh M. Driscoll has been elected 
vice chairman of the board and Hen- 
ry C. Fordtran executive vice pres- 
ident of the bank. 

Mr. Seaman had been associated 
with Continental Illinois since Aug- 
ust, 1947. He was elected assistant 
cashier of that bank in 1950, second 
vice president in 1955 and vice presi- 
dent in 1959, Since 1950 he had been 
with the commercial department’s 
metropolitan division. 

Mr. Driscoll, formerly executive 
vice president of National Boulevard 
Bank, joined the bank in 1924. Mr. 
Fordtran, formerly vice president and 
comptroller, came to National Boule- 
vard in 1956. 


MR. SEAMAN 
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Newark, New Jersey—W. Paul 


Stillman, chairman of the board of 
the National State Bank of Newark, 
was honored at a dinner recently 
celebrating his 30th anniversary with 
the bank. 

A $25,000 contribution to the 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 
building on the Rutgers University 
campus was made in his name. The 
gift will be used for the construction 
of the W. Paul Stillman Conference 
Room in the new building. 

Present at the dinner were almost 
200 of the bank’s directors, advisory 
board members, officers and a num- 
ber of the bank’s staff members who 
were in National State’s employ when 
Mr. Stillman joined it in 1931 as 
president. 

Frederick H. Groel, executive vice 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America and a director of the 
bank, saluted the record of Mr. Still- 
man, who was only 33 when he be- 
came National State’s. president. 

Herbert M. Ellend, lawyer and a 
member of the board of directors of 
National State Bank and of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., made the an- 
nouncement of the gift to the Stonier 
School. 
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San Francisco, California— 
Seven executive appointments have 
been announced at The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N. A., by Elliott McAllister, 
board chairman. 

Fulmar J. Keaton, manager of the 
bank’s Mills Office in Burlingame 
Plaza, was advanced to assistant vice 
president and will assume new duties 
as the officer in charge of the in- 
surance department at the head of- 
fice. 

Charles R. Boyle, Jr., succeeds Mr. 
Keaton as Mills Office manager. He 
has been assistant manager of the 
Mills Office since last December. 

George L. Lorimer, formerly man- 
ager of the Sutter-Stockton Office in 
downtown San Francisco, was named 
manager of the new San Mateo Of- 
fice. 

Walter D. Harrison, vice president 
of the Berkeley Office, succeeds Mr. 
Lorimer as Sutter-Stockton Office 
manager. 

Joseph A. Henske, Jr., has become 
manager of the bank’s new Menlo 
Park Office. 

Richard D. Waschak has been 
named assistant cashier at the Menlo 


Park Office. 
# 


McHenry, Illinois—The Mc- 
Henry State Bank celebrated its 55th 
anniversary recently with three days 
of open house activities that includ- 
ed displays of the largest U. S. bill in 
circulation and counterfeit money. 

The institution opened for business 
as the West McHenry State Bank in 
1906 with capital stock of $25,000. 
The name was changed to the Mce- 
Henry State Bank in 1946. 

Gerald J. Carey, president of the 
bank, has been the chief operating 
officer for 35 years. He first joined 
the bank staff 45 years ago. Robert 
L. Weber, executive vice president 
and trust officer, has the longest con- 
tinuous record of service of any 
present employe or officer of the Mc- 
Henry State Bank. He joined the 
staff in 1925. 

Board Chairman William M. Car- 
roll was named to his present posi- 
tion in 1937. 

The bank moved into new quarters 
in 1956. The building is a Georgia 
Colonial style structure approximate- 
ly 70 by 70 feet. 

The bank today has deposits total- 
ing nearly $18 million compared to 
$31,988 in 1906. 
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Hamilton, Ohio—Kathryn E. 
Weiland, assistant vice president of 
The Citizens Bank, Hamilton, has 
been named “Bank Woman of the 
Month” by the National Association 
of Bank Women. 

A native of Hamilton, Miss Wei- 
land joined The Citizens Bank April 
1, 1929, as a stenographer. This was 
her first—and only—job. Her entire 
business career has been with the 
bank. 

Several years after joining the 
bank Miss Weiland became secretary 
to the president and it was in this 
capacity that she had the opportunity 
to learn all phases of banking. 

This knowledge led to her election 
as assistant cashier on January 14, 
1952. She was the bank’s first woman 
officer and the first one in more than 
a quarter of a century in any bank in 
the Butler County, Ohio, area. Four 
and one-half years later she became 
assistant vice president and today 
also serves as assistant secretary. 


Mesa, Arizona—The new First 
Security Bank in Mesa is believed by 
officials to have established a nation- 
al record on its opening day of busi- 
ness recently. 

An average of 80 accounts were 
opened each hour on the bank’s first 
day to reach a record total of 815. 

Robert C. Haden, president of the 
new independent bank, said approxi- 
mately 1,300 accounts were opened 
during the three-day grand opening 
and this figure is increasing each 
day. 

Besides President Haden, officers 
of the bank are T. H. “Tom” Shear- 
in, vice president and cashier, and 
Tom Davids, assistant vice president. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—In recog- 
nition of National Business Women’s 
Week, the American National Bank 
of St. Paul held a “Fall Fashion Re- 
vue” for women in the St. Paul trade 
area recently. 

Mannequins from 14 stores in 
downtown St. Paul were on display 
in the main bank lobby dressed in 
the newest fall styles and colors for 
daytime, playtime and party time. 

Thousands of women visited the 
bank lobby during the week to regis- 
ter for a free fall outfit from the store 
of the winner’s choice, with the 
American National Bank paying for 
the ensemble. 





Lansing, Michigan—H. Andrews 
Hays has been elected executive vice 
ail " president and di- 
rector of Ameri- 
can Bank & Trust 
Company, it was 
announced by 
Hubert B. Bates, 
bank president. 
Mr. Hays started 
with the bank as 
a management 
trainee in 1946 
and had been vice president since 
1953. He is a graduate of Michigan 
State University and the Central 
States School of Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He also attended 
the Seminar for Senior Bank Officers, 
which is sponsored by The Independ- 
ent Bankers Association and con- 
ducted by The Institute for Financial 
Management on the campus of the 
Harvard University Business School. 
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Kansas City, Kansas—Plans for 
consolidation of Security National 
Bank and The Riverview State Bank 
have been announced jointly by 
Maurice L. Breidenthal and John W. 
Breidenthal, chairmen of the two 
banks. 

The action is subject to final ap- 
proval by federal and state agencies 
and the stockholders of both banks. 

The consolidated bank will operate 
under the charter and name of Se- 
curity National and will occupy the 
present banking quarters of that 
bank. However, a nearby site is now 
owned by Riverview and is expected 
to be the location of a new banking 
structure. 

All present officers and employes of 
the two banks will be retained by the 
consolidated bank. Maurice L. 
Breidenthal, board chairman of Se- 
curity National, will continue in that 
post. 

John W. Breidenthal, now chair- 
man of Riverview, will become vice 
chairman of the board and chairman 
of the executive committee. Maurice 
L. Breidenthal, Jr., now president of 
Security, will continue in that post. 

F. Dwight Coburn, president of 
Riverview, and Claude L. Wilson, 
vice chairman of Security, will be- 
come executive vice presidents. W. 
L. Webber and R. J. Breidenthal, 
now senior vice presidents of Secur- 
ity, will continue in those positions. 
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The Farm Income Picture in Focus—Continued from page 8 


his family labor, and for the hired 
labor he may have used, and this loss 
can never be recovered because he 
has sold the production of those prior 
years at too low a price level, and 
does not have it to sell again. 


Interest on Land 

Then there is the younger farmer 
who may have returned to the farm 
as a tenant operator following World 
War II. He may have even put to- 
gether enough savings through the 
late 40s and the early ’50s to make 
the down payment on a farm. 

If he has done this, he will have 
done it with some difficulty, because 
he also had to pay the costs of a 
growing family—a new baby every 
year or so. He will also have spent 
considerable money in first obtain- 
ing used farm equipment, most prob- 
ably, and then in replacing this 
original purchase with new and more 
expensive machinery as the original 
used machinery wore out, and addi- 
tional equipment became necessary. 

This man, be he a tenant or an 
equity land owner, doesn’t have two 
or three generations of capital assets 
in the form of land and equipment 
on which to draw an interest income 
on investment, nor has he accumu- 
lated enough machinery so that his 
depreciation allowance. is very sub- 
stantial. 

He is paying interest on the invest- 
ment in his land, whether he owns 
it or not. If he rents, his share rental 
represents the equivalent of interest 
or even more. If he owns his land, 
the interest that he will pay to his 
loan company may equal and even 
exceed the return on the land, at 
the recent estimated rate of return 
on farm real estate at and below 3 
per cent for the past several years. 

He is also very probably borrow- 
ing heavily toward his operating ex- 
penses, and for the purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment, at interest 
rates varying from 6 per cent to 9 
per cent on which he is presumed to 
be earning 434 per cent. 

This man can’t live on the interest 
on his investment, nor will his annual 
depreciation allowance enhance his 
meager wages sufficiently to cover his 
family living costs and cost of pro- 
duction, plus the acquisition costs of 
land and machinery and the interest 
charge on his operation. 


This man is destined to be pushed 
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out of agriculture sooner or later, 
not because he doesn’t have the know- 
how, and not because he is inefficient 
and lacks good management, but be- 
cause he is engaged in agriculture at 
a time when the net return is not sufhi- 
cient. It is because his industry is not 
earning a sufficient profit to provide 
relatively young or beginning farmers 
with both the cost of production, in- 
terest on their investment, and rea- 
sonable hourly wages for the opera- 
tor’s labor, the family labor, or wages 
paid to hired help. 

He will very likely not be available 
as a replacement farm producer a 
year or so hence in an industry in 
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which the average age of all farm 
producers is now 50.5 years. He is 
the victim of unconscionable exploi- 
tation, in an industry which apparent- 
ly has no champions, and in which 
the people who are closest to it, the 
country bankers, are oblivious to his 
plight. 

There are reasons to believe, how- 
ever, that rural business people, no- 
table among them the country banker, 
will be hard put to ignore for much 
longer the diminishing farm income 
due to stagnant and reduced farm 
prices. The chickens of neglect are 
coming home to roost. 

It is evident that had agriculture 
enjoyed the same average rise in net 
income, as the market would have 
justified in 1960, his gross earnings 
would have doubled and his net 
would have been almost triple at 
$33.1 billion more than he did re- 
ceive (i.e., $12.0 billion). 

You may be quick to reason that 
such a statement is wild and without 
sound foundation. The simple truth 
remains that wages and salaries, the 
largest single segment of national in- 





come and source of demand, has in- 
creased 215 per cent from 1947- 
49, and there is no reason to believe 
that people who earn wages and sal- 
aries cannot afford a corresponding 
increase in the cost of their grocery 
bill, just as well as they can afford 
similar or greater increases in the 
cost of other goods and services. 

It is self-evident that the increases 
resulting in other segments of the 
economy, because of the greater 
volume of business that would be 
generated by the increased farm in- 
come flowing through the economy, 
would make it possible for every seg- 
ment to absorb comparable increases 
in groceries and other items produced 
from farm raw materials. 

But the farmer is unorganized, in a 
highly organized economy, and has 
failed to find the means of enforcing 
the price level that he must have, and 
that others can afford to pay, so he 
remains the scapegoat. And we peo- 
ple who are determined to provide 
goods and services to him so that 
he can live and produce find our 
economy gradually tightening up, 
gradually reaching a state of atrophy 
which is now barely discernable, but 
which will one day be glaringly ob- 
vious. On that day the possibility of 
correction and a change of direction 
may very well have passed us by. 
When everybody recognizes a prob- 
lem, it is quite often—too often—a 
case of having the consequences piled 
at our feet. 

The older men in banking and 
business are experiencing a “feeling” 
about the circumstances that prevail 
currently. They know intuitively that 
something is rotten in Denmark. 
They can’t quite put their finger on 
it, and in many cases they hesitate to 
sound a warning bell, because those 
of us who are younger and who can- 
not recall the experiences. of the ’20s 
which led up to the crash of the ’30s 
are still optimistic. 

We of the post-depression genera- 
tion are proud of our banks’ record 
earnings, greatly embellished salary 
and wage schedules, pension plans 
and profit sharing plans, all as a con- 
sequence of record high loans at rela- 
tively higher interest rates. 

But we have overlooked the fact 
that our deposits haven’t been grow- 
ing lately and in many cases have 
shown a tendency to decline in the 
last year or so. Even this isn’t so bad, 
because it relieves the necessity of 
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retaining profits to maintain that old 
10 to 1 ratio, and makes these profits 
available for fat dividends on a reg- 
ular annual basis. This keeps the 
shareholders happy and complacent. 

What the older men should recog- 
nize as a repetition of history and the 
younger men should learn from the 
study of history is this: The circum- 
stances that have brought these favor- 
able profit levels can also be the 
source of substantial capital losses if 
carried to the ultimate. 

Who among us can presume that 
we are capable of shutting off our 
loans, when we reach the limits of 
our capability to loan, without shut- 
ting off the economy of our commun- 
ity, and having done this in hundreds 
and then thousands of communities, 
shutting off the economy of the Unit- 
ed States? 

Who among us is so smug as to 
believe that the rising loan volume 
is of his own doing, or even a matter 
of his own choice, and not economic 
circumstances over which he has little 
or no control? 

Who among us has the vision to 
foresee the day when the profit level 
will be restored to our economy, 
which will permit us to liquidate our 
“loaned up” banks in an orderly 
manner and without serious loss to 
our shareholder investors? 

It is now becoming quite widely 
known, and is a matter of quiet con- 
cern to knowledgeable people, that 
the commercial banking system has 
repeated the mistakes of the ’20s and 
is now, and has been for some time, 
loaned up to historically high levels 
in ratio to available deposits. 

Few people in banking have a basic 
knowledge of the source of money, 
and an eastern banker recently com- 
mented that the research being done 
to determine this source, by the bank- 
ing industry, “can be put in your 
eye.” 

Perhaps it is confusing to larger 
banks and their officers, but a rural 
banker shouldn’t have any trouble 
putting his finger on the source of 
money in his community, and the 
source of deposits in his bank, and 
the source of liquidity in his note 
portfolio. 

It is farm raw material income. It 
is the number of units of raw ma- 
terial produced in his trade territory, 
multiplied by the price level placed on 
that raw material production. 

The production itself is worthless 
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to the producer and the community 


unless the unit price provides the 
producer with the cost of production, 
plus a reasonable profit, because the 
cost of production flows out of the 
rural communities into the metro- 
politan industrial and manufacturing 
centers. Only the profit remains in 
the local community. 

If the unit price level is relatively 
low, then the profit will be relatively 
low, and the producers will have 
fewer dollars to put into the bank, 
and will very likely in many cases 








410M RY 
“You'd sleep a lot better, dear, if you 
put your money in the bank!” 

come to the bank for borrowed funds, 
with which to balance their living 
and operating budgets. 

If the unit price level is relatively 
high, bank deposits will grow and ex- 
pand, and the loan level will be apt 
to decline because prosperous people 
do not have to borrow money to bal- 
ance their living and operating bud- 
gets. 

But let us hasten to add that it does 
not necessarily follow that bank loans 
will be non-existent one day. In a 
fully operating economy there will 
always be ample demand at profitable 
levels for commercial bank loans. 

The ultimate of the economic cir- 
cumstances which have prevailed for 
the past several years, with the units 
of farm raw material production 
priced at a break even level and 
below the cost of production and liv- 
ing, is for bank deposits to decline, 
because people who still have money 
will have to withdraw it to balance 
costs with submarginal income. 

Others will not have the usual ad- 
ditions of income which would nor- 
mally recline in banks until used 
subsequently. And still others will 


come to the bank to increase their 
already heavy indebtedness or to in- 
cur new indebtedness if they have 
been so fortunate as to have sufficient 
fat to tide them over until now. 


Time Running Out 


The end result of declining deposits 
in the face of increased demand for 
loans is an incredible situation which 
brought about the collapse of more 
than 10,000 banks, mostly rural, from 
1931 to 1934. 

Ask yourself this question: What 
am I doing to forestall this ultimate 
condition of insolvency in my bank? 
Then ask yourself: What is being 
done in organized banking to fore- 
stall this ultimate condition of insol- 
vency in my bank? Then ask your- 
self: What is anybody doing to fore- 
stall this ultimate condition of insol- 
vency in my bank? 

Unless you can come up with posi- 
tive answers to all three of these ques- 
tions, your position is pretty unten- 
able, almost to a point of being hope- 
less. If you can not see immediately 
a positive program which you can and 
perhaps have been following in your 
own bank and also see a positive pro- 
gram that is being carried on within 
your own industry and also see posi- 
tive programs being carried on by 
other interested groups, all directed 
at immediate correction or at least 
ultimate correction, then time is ra- 
pidly running out. It is almost im- 
possible to initiate such programs 
and to educate all of the people who 
will be affected in the relatively short 
time that we appear to have left. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
in a publication dated June 26th, 
1961, summarizes the situation in 
banking quite succinctly when it 
points out that one of its oldest charts 
of business activity indicates that the 
“supply of loanable funds dropped in 
May (1961) to the lowest level since 
February, 1934”. 

From this indicator, it is an easy 
step to discover that in 1934 our 
gross national product was $65 bil- 
lion, while in 1960 it is currently 
running at an estimated $516 billion, 
794 per cent higher then in 1934. 

Can you imagine trying to finance 
an economy which is nearly 8 times 
more demanding in terms of income 
and credit than the 1934 economy, 
with only 14 of the apparent require- 
ment for credit available? Are you 
unaware of the fact that the financial 
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system of the U. S. has added massive 
doses of credit to the total economy 
in the last 10 years to provide a 
market for the expanded production, 
a total of $460 billion, and an aver- 
age of $46 billion a year, and that 
apparently we are approaching the 
end of our rope; that we can no 
longer pick up our end of the credit 
tab and that as a consequence there 
will one day be no market for an 
important portion of our total output 
of goods and services? 

Doesn’t this indicate a cut back in 
industrial production? An increase 
in unemployment? Reduced markets 
for farm products? Renewed down- 
ward pressures on the unorganized 
farm raw material price level? Won’t 
this further reduce the formation of 
profits in our local communities? 
Provide less deposits, more loans, 
and less liquidation of old loans? 


Complacency Tempts 

Rural bankers know all of these 
things, but we haven’t been thinking 
about them enough lately. Memories 
are short and often unresponsive be- 
cause the benchmarks have been 
changed. The most difficult thing that 
we do is to try to look backward and 
to try to look forward. 

Looking back to the depression of 
the ’30s is meaningless unless it can 
be related to the present or the future. 
To those who experienced the de- 
pression, it is something to forget, 
rather than to remember. Looking 
forward, in this day of the hydrogen 
bomb, is anything but pleasant. 

Nevertheless, after looking in both 
directions, the committee has con- 
cluded that it is more important to- 
day for the United States to be eco- 
nomically strong and solvent than ever 
before. As a nation we must now not 
only pay the way for our own coun- 
try, but we must of necessity assume 
a large share of the cost and of the 
responsibility for protecting the peace 
in the whole world. And, failing in 
this, we must be strong enough and 
prepared to fight another devastating 
and costly world war. 

There is no place in our nation to- 
day for complacency, nor for dis- 
criminatory economic policies, when 
this complacency and these policies 
tempt opposing world powers to test 
the U. S. on every front. 

It has long been recognized that 
Russia plans to win the United States 
by default, and not by doing armed 
battle. Russia has anticipated eco- 
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nomic collapse in the United States 
every year since 1948, and with eco- 
nomic collapse Russia presumes that 
the people of the United States will 
welcome the direction of totalitarian- 
ism, because it will seem evident that 
democracy and free enterprise have 
failed. 

There is more at stake than just 
money in maintaining a properly bal- 
anced U. S. economy and a prosper- 
ous and solvent people. And there are 
times in our history when partisans 
must put aside petty differences and 
work for the common good. It is our 
view that this is one of these times. 

The selfish interests should now 
be submerged by the necessity of 
statesmanlike solutions to chronic 
problems which have been created 
by the selfish motives of the selfish 
interests. 

There is no logical reason to pre- 





sume that farmers are not just as 
entitled to a return on their invest- 
ment comparable with that enjoyed 
by industry, nor is there any logical 
reason to presume that a farmer and 
his family workers are worth less 
then the average wage paid to other 
highly skilled employees, and man- 
agement, in business and industry. 

Unless this simple fact is recog- 
nized universally, there can only be 
chaos, turmoil and confusion, with 
a lessening of opportunity with every 
turn of the clock and a corresponding 
weakening of the nation. 

Your committee will pursue the 
farm income situation further in 
an effort to draw out the wisdom and 
counsel of the elders of our industry, 
and with their help, provide those of 
us who are younger with the indi- 
cators which may stand us in good 
stead in future planning. END 





After Hours 


$100, and the $1000 paper note is 
reduced to $900. Do you begin to 
grasp the substitutionary process?” 

“Well, in a way. But, I see where 
Congressmen refer to the power of a 
commercial bank to create money,” he 
said. 


Confused Congressmen 


“Congressmen, along with other 
people, sometimes get confused. From 
a practical standpoint, banks cannot 
lend money until it is deposited with 
them. Of course, a newly chartered 
bank, just opening for its first day’s 
business, might conceivably loan part 
of its capital, but for all practical 
purposes a bank can lend only the 
money which is deposited with it. 

“Moreover, it is not considered 
good business to lend over 40 to 50 
per cent of the funds which are de- 
posited with it. Does the text explain 
that?” 

“I don’t believe it does.” 

I looked around the Old Man’s 
bank. “This bank,” I said, “has near- 
ly $5 million on deposit. Loans are 
just over $2 million. Human nature 
being what it is, don’t you think if 
this bank could create money simply 
by the stroke of a pen on paper, the 
old gentleman over there would raise 
his deposits every once in a while by 
a million or so, just to keep up with 
the others who would likely be doing 
the same thing?” 


Continued from page 15 


“Probably,” he said, “but I don’t 
understand why my Congressman 
says that commercial banks have the 
power to create money.” 

“Why don’t you write him and ask 
about it? Ask him, also, about the 
department store and the mail-order 
house. Maybe he can explain what 
goes on there. There was some paper 
work there, too, you know.” He 
studied my remarks a moment and 
I got the feeling that he wasn’t going 
to write his Congressman. 


Common Sense 


I arose to leave. I could tell the 
Old Man was fairly well satisfied with 
my answers. The two teachers also 
seemed to comprehend the situation. 
The student gave every appearance 
of being utterly confused, but he 
gripped my hand real hard, and said: 
“Thanks, very much!” I could tell 
that his ideas about economic proc- 
esses were settling down on some- 
what firmer and less theoretical bases. 
Adam Smith said that economic laws 
are enforced by the invisible hand of 
inevitability. He could have added 
that economic law rests upon an in- 
visible foundation of common sense. 
I wanted to tell the student that, but 
he wasn’t quite ready for it. I would 
have to wait a while until he got rid 
of some of his ideas about producing 


something from nothing. 
END 
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Jasper County Savings Bank, Newton, Iowa, ex- ; ; 

presses “thanks” to its customers day-in/day-out, this Us an AMERICAN SIGN 
year ‘round, by way of this dependably accurate . . Pa 
Double TT® Time and Temperature identifica- of good public Se@€rulce advertising 
tion public service display. Signed by AMERICAN. 

Since the time of the Pilgrims, we have paused on the fourth 
Thursday of November to give thanks for our many blessings. 
We have so much to be thankful for in America — one im- 
portant example, the right to worship as we choose. And millions 
of us do each Sunday in the church of our choice. 


Giving thanks is good — not only in Church on Sunday, but in 
our daily living. Over one thousand financial institutions across 
America today express thanks daily to citizens of their communi- 
ties for the privilege of serving by providing dependably accurate 
Double TT time and temperature information. An effective 
identification . . . an appreciated public service. May we send 
you without obligation complete details of the Double TT public 
service advertising program? 


Please write us, 8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





| AMERICAN SIGN 


& INDICATOR CORPORATION 


Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York. Philadelphia. Atlanta and Seattle 
Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 








® Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. 





NCR 310 SYSTEM... 


the computer-controlled system for bankers! 


Transit Sorting-Listing ... 
exclusively package-programmed for 
MICR . . . under complete NCR 310 
Computer control . . . provides high- 
speed transit sorting and listing of 
items—through high memory capac- 
ity—to meet the transit requirements 
of any bank! 

Full capabilities of the magnetic 
Sorter, high-speed Lister-Printer, 
Tape Reader and high-speed Tape 
Punch . . . operated under computer 
control . . . are utilized with precision 
through block (whole) number rec- 
ognition of MICR imprinting. 


Group Processing Concept... 
providing economical electronic data 
processing for many bankers... uti- 
lizes computer controlled item sort- 
ing, punched tape preparation, and 
itemized listing of items in sequential 
order for each participating bank. 
Individual banks retain exclusive pos- 
session and control of their own rec- 
ords...each bank uses the punched 
tape processed for it by the “group’s” 
NCR 310 System as the input medium 
for its own automated POST-TRONIC 


machines. 


It will pay you to investigate the NCR 310 System as the approach to 
automation for your bank. Ask the banker who saw the NCR 310 
System in operation at NABAC Convention in Chicago! Request your 
copy of the NCR 310 brochure from your nearby National representa- 
tive TODAY! 
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